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War and National Morality 


AD anyone said in November, 1918, observes the 

editor of the London Month, that within sixteen 
years most of the nations would be arming for another 
conflict, “‘ such a prophet would have been scouted as a 
cynical liar.” But today, the chief nations of the world 
are armed as they were never armed, and, abroad at least, 
the one industry that is working at full pressure is that 
which manufactures weapons of destruction. We in the 
United States can lay no flattering unction to our souls 
when we consider the five-year naval program. True, we 
are somewhat ashamed of it, and that salutary shame may 
be reflected in the action of the next Congress which can, 
if it wishes, delay the project through the simple device 
of declining to vote appropriations. 

Could we recapture the mood of November, 1918, we 
should see that this race for larger armaments on sea and 
land and in the skies is sheer madness. Who does not 
recall the dark days of the Summer of 1917, shortly after 
our troops had landed in France, and the torturing uncer- 
tainties of the year that followed? Sadness dwelt in hun- 
dred of American homes from which a father or a son 
had been taken to die on bloody fields abroad. In mil- 
lions of homes the casualty lists were scanned day by day, 
and all of us went about trying to steel ourselves against 
impending disaster. Yet what we Americans suffered was 
nothing in comparison with the tremendous burden of 
sorrow that rested upon the fathers and, especially, the 
mothers, in every country of blood-soaked, ravaged Eu- 
rope. No pen has yet chronicled the depth of that 
wretchedness and misery which wrote on the soul of 
humanity a story of sorrow that the world for all its 
tribulations had never known before. 

When Armistice Day came, the world went mad with 
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joy. In a moment all the suffering and the fears rolled 
away, as the great stone before the tomb of the crucified 
Saviour, and the world rejoiced in the rebirth of old and 
cherished ideals of universal peace that had been set 
aside and almost destroyed by the turmoil of four years 
of unrelenting warfare. The old hates could now be for- 
gotten, and the old philosophies brought into conformiiy 
with principles of friendship among all nations. For a 
week, for a month, we lived in an invigorating atmos- 
phere, for after the hard winter of war Spring had dawned 
in every land. 

How short a time elapsed before we felt that the main 
objective of the war, if in truth it was to end all wars, 
had been lost, all the world now knows. The nations 
gathered in counsel, and one after the other the newer 
ideals of peace, to be secured by the establishment of jus- 
tice, were relinquished for policies of compromise, and 
for compacts to protect national greeds and to strengthen 
and perpetuate national hatreds. The idealism of Presi- 
dent Wilson, shared by upright men of every nation, was 
soon wrecked on the shoals of conflicting national ambi- 
tions, and leaders in every nation were soon made to real- 
ize that intriguing politicians were still strong enough to 
block the reign of justice and charity at home, and the 
establishment of justice and charity as the foundation of 
all dealings of nation with nation. Long before the 
stricken President died, the hopes of the people of the 
world for peace on a lasting basis had passed away. 

What ill fate still dogged humanity? It was not fate 
that wrecked the world’s hopes for permanent peace, but 
the evil dispositions of men. As J. C. Walsh, corres- 
pondent for America at the Peace Conference, wrote, 
“Two words were never heard in these discussions; one 
was God and the other was justice.” The peace pro- 
posals of Benedict XV (1916) which even President Wil- 
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son sadly misunderstood, stated principles on which peace 
could be honorably secured, and outlined policies which 
would have made it permanent. But there was no place at 
these conferences for the Vicar of Christ, the living repre- 
sentative of the Prince of Peace. Hence no articles of 
peace were ever signed; at best, what the world secured 
in 1918 and 1919 was an armed truce. 

“Every nation is obliged to practise justice and charity 
in its relations with other States,” wrote Cardinal Pacelli, 
in the name of Pius XI, to the president of the French 
““Semaines Sociales”? in December, 1932. “ Above all,” 
the Cardinal continued, “the states together must pro- 
mote and serve the common international well being, just 
as the citizens and the Government of anyone of them are 
bound to promote and serve the common well being in a 
closer and less extended sphere.’’ That is, and has ever 
been, the message of the Vicar of Christ to the world, but 
atheism in government has deluged that world in blood. 
Until justice and charity are made the foundation stone 
of every government among men, there can be no true 
and lasting peace for the nations, in their domestic con- 
cerns, or in their foreign relations. 


Revolt in the A. F. L. 


PEAKING from Atlantic City the president of the 

American Federation of Labor treated the reported 
withdrawal of the Detroit automobile workers, with light- 
ness. “ It means nothing,” said Mr. Green. ‘ They'll all 
be back in the fold pretty soon.” We hope that this state- 
ment is not the mere expression of a wish, but a forecast 
which rests upon knowledge. 

On its face, the withdrawal of 7,000 workers in a 
highly specialized industry would seem to constitute some- 
thing like a crisis in the campaign of the Federation to or- 
ganize in this field. One reason alleged for the with- 
drawal is dislike of the policy of the Federation, charac- 
terized by one worker as a set of impracticable schemes 
evolved by men who knew nothing at first hand about 
the industry. Another reason, which strikes nearer to 
the real dispute, was stated by an employe when he said 
that the vertical union was the only organization which 
would “ work ” in the automobile industry. 

Up to the present, the Federation has shied from open 
discussion of the vertical union. It has contented itself 
with the bare statement that a union of all trades and 
crafts in a given industry, unaffiliated with other unions, 
tends to fall more easily than the horizontal union under 
the control of employers. That statement seems to be 
true, judged by experience. For the vertical union to 
achieve and maintain real independence may be difficult, 
but it should not be impossible, and by a careful study of 
all the factors involved, the Federation should be able to 
aid in devising methods of avoiding employer control. 
Affiliation with other unions, on the present plan, ad- 
mittedly gives labor a sense of solidarity and, at times, at 
least, added power in collective bargaining. But it is not 
clear that the price of the vertical union necessarily in- 
cludes disavowal of this affiliation. 
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In any case, the vertical union is growing in favor with 
employes. The Federation can no longer afford to ignore 
it. Should it lose this chance for leadership, another op- 
portunity may not be afforded. With all its faults, the 
Federation has been loyal to the cause of labor, and has 
richly merited the hatred bestowed upon it by the radical 
and anarchistic elements in this country. Unless some 
better organization can take its place, we should regret 
revolt against the Federation. 


Educators and the Constitution 


CCORDING to a report submitted by a special com- 

mittee appointed by the American Bar Association, 
the American Constitution is fast becoming a forgotten 
document. More amazing (and also more ominous) is 
the fact that the place in which this document is most gen- 
erally consigned to oblivion is the American college! The 
committee submitted questionnaires to approximately 600 
colleges and universities, and replies were received from 
350. The presidents were asked to describe the courses 
of study devoted to the Constitution, to say whether any 
one of these was required for the degree; and to state 
“the attitude of the professors and student body to the 
Constitution, its history, and its philosophy.” 

The replies were frank and, to the committee, disheart- 
ening. Of all these 350 institutions, not one offered a 
course in the Constitution for as long a period as half a 
scholastic year. Nowhere, except in the law schools, was 
any course required for the degree. In presenting their 
own views on the Constitution and its history, the presi- 
dents wrote a record which the committee styles “ amaz- 
ing.” By way of retaliation, the lawyers suggest that “ it 
might be well for college presidents and faculties of some 
institutions of higher learning themselves to study the 
meaning of the Constitution, whence it came, and what is 
its philosophy and history.” 

In most of these institutions, study of the Constitution 
was wholly incidental to some other course, usually that 
in American history. In the hands of a skilful professor, 
himself acquainted with the Constitution, that treatment 
might suffice, but it would appear that even some pro- 
fessors of history have an acquaintance with the body and 
purpose of the Constitution that must be described as 
“sketchy.” It may be that this ignorance is exceptional, 
but it is encountered so often in the writings and addresses 
of men who pass as scholars in history, that one must fear 
for the knowledge which they can impart to their pupils. 
Some years ago, in a discussion with the professor of his- 
tory in one of the larger Eastern colleges, a Catholic lec- 
turer at length discovered that his friendly opponent was 
confounding the Constitution with the Declaration of In- 
dependence! Only. a few months ago, another professor 
of history pointed to the New York law forbidding the 
carrying or retention of fire arms without a police permit, 
as one of those many violations of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which the people bear meekly. This learned pundit 
had forgotten, if he ever knew, that the Second Amend- 
ment binds Congress, but not the respective States. 
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Perhaps it is too much to hope that our harried col- 
lege administrators can follow the recommendation of the 
committee to institute courses on the Constitution ex- 
tending over two years. But the subject should surely 
be given more attention than it apparently receives at 
present. Is all knowledge of the Constitution to be con- 
fined to members of the bar? 


Criticizing the Administration 

AST week a distinguished man of science, Dr. Rob- 

ert A. Millikan, president of the California Institute 
of Technology, stepped out of character for a moment to 
launch a vigorous attack on the interference of govern- 
ment with private initiative. Although Dr. Millikan did 
not mention the Administration in the course of his re- 
marks, it is obvious that he had it in mind. Such at 
least, is the impression of the press, an impression that is 
strengthened by a careful reading of the text of the 
address. 

Now it would be a sad day for the liberties of this 
country were every citizen obliged to affirm as best, or 
even as good, whatever measures might be decided upon 
by the Government. Under the American theory, public 
officials are public servants who administer for a time an 
authority which comes through the people from Almighty 
God. They are not immune from criticism, and a wise 
provision in the Federal Constitution, repeated in the 
Constitutions of the several States, forbids the enactment 
of any statute “abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press.” This country is most emphatically, and must ever 
remain, a government of law, and not a government by 
men. No man, on assuming delegated power, promises that 
he will be a despot, but every despot in history has begun, 
and has continued, his tyranny under a pretext of guard- 
ing the liberties of the people. Hence patriotic adminis- 
trators will welcome criticism, and it is the duty of the 
man who loves his country to speak the truth plainly as 
he sees it. In this spirit, doubtless, Dr. Millikan framed 
his criticisms of recent tendencies in the activities of the 
Federal Government. 

This Review shares to the full Dr. Millikan’s horror 
of what Herbert Spencer used to style “Stateism.’’ Its 
existence has been an unremitting fight for the freedom 
of the citizen against the encroachments by the States, and 
for the constitutional right of the States to be supreme 
in their spheres, free from the invasions of a petty bu- 
reaucratic Federal Government. Briefly, our program 
has been that which is dictated by Catholic philosophy, 
tracing back to Bellarmine, Suarez, Aquinas, according 
to which every man has rights with which Governments 
may not justly interfere. But that philosophy is not a 
philosophy which justifies anarchy at one extreme, or a 
listless lethargic government at the other. For States, 
even as the man, have rights, and these rights imply 
duties, even the duty of using the sword to safeguard their 
existence and their well-being. Man does not exist for 
the State, but the State for man, and if the State is to 
perform its function of protecting the citizen in those cir- 
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cumstances under which individual effort is futile, it must 
perforce interfere at times with “ private initiative ” and 
even with the exercise of undoubted rights, when such 
exercise is unjustly harmful to an individual, or to the 
community. Catholic philosophy, therefore, insists upon 
individual freedom as far as possible, but also upon re- 
straint as often as restraint is necessary. 

We have no blanket approval for all that has been done 
by the Administration. That approval is not asserted 
even by the Administration itself, since the President 
frankly avows that many of the schemes now protected by 
statute are experimental. At the same time, we enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the country has been brought 
to the verge of ruin by what has been masquerading as 
“ rugged individualism.” The term itself is hallowed by 
the memory of the pioneers who founded a new nation, 
and of their descendants who built an empire in the wilds 
beyond the Mississippi; but in these later days it has been 
grossly wrested from its original significance to serve as 
a protection for the wildest excesses of capitalism. We 
repeat our persuasion that the deeper and more incisive 
the criticism leveled against the N.R.A. and its works, 
(provided that it be based on facts) the better for the 
country. But in our resentment, even against what seems 
to be, and what may be, the destruction of constitutional 
landmarks, we must not forget that in times such as these 
the civil power is particularly obliged to use its power, 
wisely but vigorously, to protect true individualism, and 
to destroy what has entrenched itself in power as “ rugged 
individualism.” 

Admittedly, it is not always easy to draw the line be- 
yond which the civil power must not go. But the admis- 
sion is a confession that to some lengths the State must 
go. It is the task of all of us, everyone in his degree, 
to place the line correctly. 


“Shocking” 


N August 5, a preliminary report was issued by the 

Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
document is the second of three which will publish the 
findings of a body better known as the “ Pecora com- 
mittee.” 

The reports deals chiefly with the practices of certain 
American investment bankers. Their activities are briefly 
described as “shocking” and “ violative of the most ele- 
mentary principles of business ethics.” Their work in 
the flotation of foreign securities, extending over a period 
of years, is declared to constitute “ one of the most scan- 
dalous chapters in the history of investment banking.” 

In discussing the excessive compensation paid to in- 
vestment banks, the committee mentions some of the most 
prominent operators in the country. For a connection 
with the Pennroad Corporation which lasted about six 
months, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. received more than $5,500,000. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. received 1,514,200 option warrants 
on United Corporation stock, for which the firm paid 
$1.00 each. Within sixty days, these warrants were sold 
for a total profit of more than $68,000,000. 
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The losses on foreign and domestic investments, 
strongly recommended by investment banks, run into the 
billions. The committee openly charges these banks with 
responsibility “ for the provisions in the Kreuger & Toll 
bond indentures which occasioned tremendous losses to 
the American public.” In some instances, these abuses 
were the result of gross incompetence. Others, how- 
ever, are directly attributable to “ negligence, irrespons- 
ibility, or cupidity.” In other words, many of our largest 
investment banks have been governed by ignorant or dis- 
honest men. 

The Glass-Steagall bill, separating affiliated investment 
companies from banks, affords some measure of relief. 
Indirectly, it will benefit the banks themselves by leading 
them out of temptation. What is now needed is legislation 
which requires prospective bankers to give evidence of 
their honesty and ability. 
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A First 
Christian Church 


A FTER a century of careful search Vatican arche- 
ologists stumbled upon the object of their quest, 
when the stray blow of a laborer’s pick unearthed the first 
Christian church built in Rome and the original seat of the 
first Popes up to the time of Constantine the Great. 
Workmen were repairing the floors in the lowest level of 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran, when another wall was 
uncovered outside the present foundations. After further 
excavations Vatican archeologists were able to identify 
the primitive masonry and to trace the outlines of the 
original edifice. They added that these walls represented 
the remains of the first church of Christendom. On this 
site, too, was erected the Basilica of St. John Lateran, 
one of the first of the seven churches constructed under 
Constantine I. Although frequently ravaged by fire and 
once despoiled by the Vandals under Genseric, it was 
always restored and maintained its proud position as the 
‘“mother church” of Christendom and the traditional 
episcopal See of the Holy Father as Bishop of Rome. 
The ground upon which the Basilica stood was once 
the property of Fausta, the wife of Constantine. Both 
she and Pope Sylvester I prevailed upon the Emperor 
to erect the Basilica of St. John Lateran to the honor 
of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist as 
well as to that of the Saviour. The archeological treasures, 
unearthed as a result of the recent discovery, will be 
preserved in the Vatican City as a priceless memorial of 
the original church. 


Catholic Medical 
Mission Kits 
HE Catholic Medical Mission Board, whose motto is 
“ The Body for the Sake of the Soul, Body and Soul 
for God,” has been experimenting with its medical kits, 
and now reports that the kit designed at its headquarters 
has after thorough trial been reported by missionaries 
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as meeting all the requirements for such an instrument 
of saving souls. It is interesting to learn that besides 
taking advice from medical missionaries, the recommenda- 
tions of various experts from the Army and Navy medical 
corps have been followed. It is obvious that the needs 
which these kits are meant to meet would be ideally met 
by the presence in each mission of a regularly qualified 
physician, whether a Religious or a layman who has felt 
the Divine call to such a work. But every missionary 
must be a bit of a doctor, for himself, for his colleagues, 
and especially for the bodies of those whose souls he 
designs to save. In fact, since the beginning missionaries 
have always had to use their own native ingenuity to cure 
the ills of the natives, and the Relations of the Spanish 
and French missionaries in our country abound with in- 
cidents of this kind. In Belgium the missionaries to 
Africa and India undergo a six months’ course in tropical 
medicine and at the Medical Mission Board summer 
courses are given to missionaries in the fundamentals. 
For these, especially, it can be imagined how useful are 
the Medical Mission Board’s kits, which, incidentally, are 
mostly gifts from people who thus find that the $30 they 
contribute makes a splendid memorial for some departed 
relative or friend. We are informed that at the Medical 
Mission Board’s headquarters at 8 West Seventeenth 
Street, New York, Father Edward F. Garesché, S.J., is 
always ready to show visitors his medical and liturgical 
exhibits. It is encouraging to note that the Medical 
Mission Board has just lately been the recipient of a very 
flattering letter from the His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate at Washington. 


The Sisters 
Kaplan 


OME months ago several people in this country re- 

ceived from the Holy Land pictures formed from 
flowers grown on the mountains around Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee, to be used as Easter 
cards. The money was to be returned to the makers, 
who signed themselves: “ Wishing you a very Happy 
Easter”: 

Sisters: R. M. Kaplan 


Address: P.O. Box 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 


A natural impression derived from this letter was that 
these were Catholic Sisters who were missionaries there 
and it is probable that some, thinking that this was indeed 
the case, not only sent money but also accommodated 
the senders by sending them, as they requested, lists of 
friends or members of societies from whom further con- 
tributions would be solicited. Inquiry was at once made 
at responsible quarters in Jerusalem, and the response 
comes that the Post Office Box mentioned is held by a 
man named Cohen, that no Catholic Sisters are involved, 
but that probably a firm named “ The Sisters Kaplan ” 
was merely in the business of marketing these flowers, 
a perfectly harmless occupation. The use of “ Sisters ” 
in this connection, we are informed, is a common one. 
Thus there was no open deceit, but the form of the letter 
was apt to deceive. So, any of our readers who may 
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receive such flower cards will know exactly what the case. 
It must be said, however, that the objects themselves were 
very interesting novelties, though not high in the nature 
of art. 
Liturgy in the 
Drought Zone 

T the height of the heat wave that swept the Western 

prairies in recent days a certain parish in Nebraska 
held the Forty Hours’ devotion under conditions of un- 
precedented fervor. As the temperature mounted, the 
candles placed on the altar for the Exposition wilted as 
completely as if they had been exposed to the mouth of a 
blast furnace. It was necessary to substitute vigil lights 
for the rapidly melting wax tapers. But the torrid 
weather did not keep down the attendance at any of the 
religious services. Many farmers with their wives and 
children drove in from miles around in order to offer 
their homage of adoration to their Sacramental King. 
Indeed, the pastor reported that his people had turned 
to prayer as never before in his memory. Like the aged 
mother of former Chancelor Dollfuss they murmured: 
“The Lord hath given; the Lord hath taken away.” 
They had seen the corn wither in the fields, the water 
holes and pastures dry up, and the very ground swept 
from under their feet. Some had been forced for lack 
of fodder to sell their cattle and hogs for ridiculously 
low sums. This stock must soon be replaced at greatly 
advanced prices. Mortgages and debts are not liquidated 
in such wise. On the contrary, they add to the burden 
which the farmer has been bearing since the World War. 
Nevertheless, these Catholic sons of the soil are optimistic 
even to the point of allowing themselves a wan smile at 
the unplanned fulfillment of the limitation on agricultural 
production. There is no longer any need to plough under 
“every third row of corn.” With the temperature at 
115 degrees for days at a stretch, the Nebraskans pray 
and keep the light of Christian hope burning on their 
altars and in their homes. 


Anti-Decency 
Campaign 

HE counter-attack in some of the newspapers against 

the Decency campaign is not particularly noted for 
logic—or fairness. We all know the abortive attempt 
to fasten on us the stigma of censorship; that failed when 
all the principal movers in the Decency campaign 
repudiated the charge. The latest to come to our notice 
is the first of a series of articles in the New York Daily 
News, under the copyright of News Syndicate Co., Inc., 
and therefore probably appearing elsewhere. The writer 
blunderingly confuses local-censorship demands with the 
Decency campaign, makes fun of the variety of cuts in 
different localities, and then blames the Legion of Decency 
for defying these local demands by attempting a universal 
standard for the whole country. He is especially aroused 
over what Joseph I. Breen did to a current Jean Harlow 
picture, “ The Girl from Missouri.” It seems that the 


cuts ordered by him made the picture so clean that it is now 
goody goody, and a sure “flop.” It is a picture that was 
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made some time ago, and was so dirty that it was recalled 
for laundering. A piquant item: in the column adjoining 
the article, there is an advertisement for the picture ex- 
claiming: “ They came. They saw. They raved. She's 
staying a second week!” So what? 


“On Boxes They 
Put Soap In” 


HESE are the days when eloquence flows freely in 

the streets of Gotham. On any one of these warm 
evenings you can hear your fellow-man’s ideas—expressed 
violently, at great length, and usually in a foreign accent 
—on anything from reincarnation to Spinoza. Start at 
Columbia University and walk south on Broadway. At 
every main cross street you'll find a Cicero on a soapbox 
encircled by a little group of unemployed thinkers. At 
Columbus Circle, you'll find the plaza packed with phi- 
losophers who seem to find in the torrents of oratory a 
recompense for their own inarticulateness. Eight speakers 
hold forth. One damns the dirty deal to the Veterans. 
Another excoriates Hitler, Mussolini, and LaGuardia 
A fat, pink man in shirtsleeves explains the latest labor 
troubles and then tries to sell you a radical newspaper. 
On the A.A.A. podium a hoarse Tom Paine proves that 
there isn’t any God. There’s a Mooney-Scottsboro- 
Thaelmann group over there, and here a leather-lunged 
Socrates tells the citizens how to adjust their love life. 
Meanwhile a Salvation Army squad edges close to the 
atheist and tries to drown him out with a dreary hymn. 
There’s a roar of laughter around the pitch where the 
fellow is ridiculing indulgences, infallibility, and the 
Encyclical on Marriage. But it’s farther down Broadway, 
in Union Square, that you get the real feel of Barcelona 
and Moscow. Under the S. Klein Ladies’ Dresses sign 
an anarchist with an American flag in his hand tells you 
why Communists are washouts. A girl orator lauds Marx 
and Stalin, lashes out at Johnson, denounces Section 7A. 
The lawn is black with comrades sleeping peacefully on 
their copies of the Daily Worker and undisturbed by the 
Babel of Spanish, Italian, and Orchard-Street English 
that keeps up until far past midnight. But it took Ira 
Gershwin to describe Red Square. In one of the lyrics 
which he wrote for “Let "Em Eat Cake,” he had his 
radicals sing: “Oh, on boxes they put soap in, how we 
love it in the open! We may not fill our stomics, but 
we're full of economics.” The perfect description! 
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Hushing the Press in Germany 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


papers seems to be news. It must harass trained re- 

porters and editors who are endowed with well- 
developed noses for news to sniff the aroma of a story 
which would crash the headlines even down in Borneo 
or the South Sea Islands, and to be forced by the rigid 
censorship to stand idly by and continue sniffing. It must 
be hard on the readers to have newspapers without any 
news, without any strong editorial convictions, without 
any color. It would appear that many people no longer 
buy the papers. More than a few dailies have suspended 


|: Germany the hardest thing to get into the news- 


publication. 

Dr. Goebbels scolded the German editors for the dull- 
ness of their press. “ I cannot make the press more coura- 
geous than it is,” he said, according to a report of the 
Foreign Policy Association for June 20. “If it has not 
the courage to represent an honest conviction, one cannot 
expect it to present a many-sided picture.” Evidently 
there was some sort of string tied to this declaration, for 
when an editor took Dr. Goebbels at his word and pub- 
lished an article addressed to him, entitled “ Mr. Minister, 
a Word, Please,” he was promptly arrested. 

The dullness of the press, as a matter of fact, causes 
very little genuine pain to the Ministry of Propaganda. 
Keeping news out of the newspapers is the thing near- 
est its heart, and keeping Catholic news out of the papers 
would appear to be not the least cherished of its activities. 

Now and then little trickles of information seep across 
the frontier and furnish some idea of the suppression of 
important Catholic news that is taking place in Hitlerland. 

The Wiirzburger Didzesanblatt, the diocesan paper of 
Wiirzburg, related in its issue of April 18 an account of 
an attack upon the Bishop of Wirzburg by an irrespon- 
sible Nazi mob. The crowd had gathered outside the 
episcopal residence, the account said, had shouted insults, 
and finally broken into, the house. Here was an item that 
would have sold papers anywhere, but apparently the 
German daily press carried no mention of the affair at 
all. Sometime after, the diocesan paper came out with 
the story of another mob outburst, and again the daily 
press all over Germany preserved a dignified silence. 

Early in May, the same diocesan paper carried a mes- 
sage from Cardinal Pacelli conveying the “ profound 
grief” of His Holiness, the Pope, over the “insults” 
offered to the Bishop. The German daily press apparent- 
ly was not interested in this letter. 

Details of the assaults upon the Bishop were finally 
brought across the frontier by an eye-witness and pub- 
lished first in the Saarland by the Neue Saar Post and 
then by the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 

The details were printed by the Manchester Guardian. 
Nazi headquarters at Wiirzburg are located opposite the 
Bishop’s residence. On April 7, 1934, a crowd collected 
in front of his home. For a while it was thought that a 





meeting of some kind was occurring before the Nazi 
headquarters, especially because many Nazi uniforms were 
in evidence. But this thought did not last long, for the 
mob, about 1,000 strong, commenced to adopt a most 
menacing attitude toward the Bishop. First, out of a 
thousand lusty throats burst the Horst Wessel Song, the 
Nazi anthem, while a thousand arms were raised in the 
Hitlerite salute. 

“Who saved us from Bolshevism?’ 
“ Hitler!” it answered. 

“What’s to be done with the Catholic League of 
Youth?” the mob wanted to know. “ Let them perish.” 

“What’s to be done with the black [Catholic] leaders 
of Youth?” “Send them to Dachau (concentration 
camp ).” 

“What will they get in Dachau?” “A hanging.” 

Then someone began reading the Pope’s Easter mes- 
sage. After each sentence the mob yelled: “ Shame, 
shame.” 

“ Bring him out, bring him out,’ 
referring to the Bishop. 

“What’s to be done to the Bishop of Wurzburg?” 
“Send him to Dachau.” 

“What will he get there?” “ A hanging.” 

“What is the Bishop of Wirzburg?” “A traitor to 
his country, a traitor to his people.” 

Bishop Ehrenfried appeared at the window and ad- 
dressed the excited crowd: “ We do not allow politics to 
enter the Church. We are only defending the rights of 
the Church. We are not afraid.” 

A shower of stones was his answer. Police arrived but 
that did not seem to make any difference. Using a large 
beam as a battering ram, the frenzied mob crashed through 
the front door of the Bishop’s house. Here, however, 
police, assisted by some Nazis from the headquarters, suc- 
ceeded in dissuading them from rushing the stairway. 
Asserting that they were unable to guarantee his safety 
in any other way, the police placed the Bishop under “ pre- 
ventive arrest.” The Bishop said: “I am glad that I am 
the first Bishop to be arrested.” 

Thirteen days later a mob again assembled before the 
house of the Bishop. “ We want to see the Bishop!” 
roared the crowd. His representative replied that the 
Bishop was not at home, that he was out of town. In- 
credulous, the surging thousands smashed down the door 
and streamed into the house. The Bishop’s sister stood 
before them and said that the Bishop was away. Yells 
of “liar, liar,” and other insulting terms, greeted this 
explanation. 

The clergy of the diocese protested strongly against the 
“continued crude insults to the Bishop of Wiirzburg 
under the very eyes of the authorities,” and demanded 
that effective measures be taken to suppress these repeated 
excesses. 


, 


asked the mob. 


’ 


clamored the crowd, 
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German daily papers remained strangely silent—or 
rather not so strangely silent. The Nazi regime does not 
relish incidents like these being circulated widely around 
the Reich. Attacks on the Catholic Church have a bad 
effect on their own followers, especially in the Rhineland 
and in Bavaria. Moreover, in the Saar Basin, where the 
plebiscite next year will win or lose the country for Ger- 
many, the population is largely Catholic, and the revela- 
tion in that region of anti-Catholic outbursts would be 
most impolitic. 

Last Easter the Pope sent a greeting, written in his 
own hand, to the German Catholic League of Youth. His 
Holiness referred to “the great sacrifice” which youth- 
ful German Catholics had made and are still making 
for their ideals, to “ the religious conviction ” which they 
are showing, to their present difficulties, “to the propa- 
ganda with alluring appeals,” and to “a new view of 
life leading away from Christ and back to heathenism.” 
The special correspondent for the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly calls attention to the fact that while this letter 
from the Pope was published by the German News 
Agency, it was immediately withdrawn from _publica- 
tion, obviously by order of the authorities. It found its 
way into the Kélnische Volkszeitung, the leading Catholic 
paper of Germany, but it did not appear in the Berlin 
papers. The Ministry of Propaganda, of which Dr. 
Goebbels is the head, gave the following con4idential in- 
structions to the press: 

The German News Agency published an autograph letter from 
the Pope to the Catholic Youth of Germany on Easter Monday, 
but it was withdrawn from publication that same night. It is nec- 
essary to re-emphasize the fact that further publication of this 
letter is not permitted. 

Incidents occurring in the clash between Nazi and Prot- 
estants are also being suppressed, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing confidential instructions issued by the German 
Ministry of Propaganda to the German press: 

Nothing is to be published about a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Wurttemberg in the Cathedral at Ulm. We may say, 
for your information, that according to sure reports a kind of 
declaration was issued there last Sunday in the presence of the 
Bavarian Bishop. In this declaration the representatives of the 
Wiirttembergian and Bavarian churches as well as of the so-called 
“Free Synods” in the Rhineland, Westphalia, etc., are said to 
have declared themselves to be the rightful Evangelical Church 
of Germany. It is thus evidently a case of ecclesiastical opposition. 
We again call attention to the fact that nothing may be published 
about this matter. 

In one respect, however, the German press appears to 
be allowed great freedom. There seems to be no objection 
whatever to the press attacking the Catholic Church. The 
Joint Pastoral Letter of the German Hierarchy, drafted 
in June, remarks: 

We cannot remain silent when in newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets, by word and by picture, the Church and her servants 
are publicly assailed and ridiculed; Christ, our Saviour mocked; 
God’s eternal majesty offended. : 

Nor can we keep silent [the Bishops continue] when a book 
that seeks, by means of the most flagrant alteration of the divine 
word, to undermine the Christian religion and respect for the 
authority of Christ and the Church, is spread freely in the schools, 
among the teaching personnel, in the “ courses for leaders” and in 
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the employment camps, and which it is wished to make the basis 
of a new conception of the world, of a new code of ethics intended 
for the entire nation. When such writings are publicly recom- 
mended and an attempt is made to force them upon the Faithful, 
it is our duty to proclaim loudly that this is a grievous sin and 
that, consequently, it is forbidden to read these writings which 
attack Christianity and undermine the foundations of religion and 
Christian morality. We cannot remain silent when we observe 
that not only individuals but even officials are found among the 
supporters and propagators of neo-pagan ideas and that they 
have at their disposal powerful means of influence. While neo- 
pagans are spreading their teachings, our Catholic press no longer 
has the freedom to discuss the great problems of these times in 
the light of Catholic Faith and teaching, or to parry assaults upon 
Christianity and the Church. 

The official diocesan organ of Ermland, East Prussia, 
was recently suppressed by the police for a period of three 
weeks because of an article which the Government did not 
like. 

Strange things are happening in Germany these days. 
And Dr. Goebbels puts his fingers to his lips and says: 
“ Pssh, hush, press, hush.” He is hushing the German 
press. But he cannot hush the Bishops. 


Some Music in the Air 
MariAN NUGENT 

HERE is a wealth of good music now being served 

up by the Lord High Commissioners of the radio 
for the delectation of the public. One of the most interest- 
ing of the summer programs will be played by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony orchestra over W ABC and the Colum- 
bia network on Saturday, August 18, 8:30 P.M. E.D.S.T. 
with Saul Cohen Kaston as conductor. 

Mr. Kaston will open his concert with the “ Oberon 
Overture” by Weber; after that as more substantial 
fare comes the First Symphony by Brahms; then a com- 
position, truly modern despite the fact that it was written 
in 1867, “ A Night On Bald Mountain” by Mussorgsky. 
“Slavonic Dances” by Dvorak and the Tschaikovsky 
“Italian Caprice” close the concert in a more popular 
vein. 

The “ Oberon Overture” is probably the most familiar 
selection on the program. It was Weber’s swan song. 
Though only forty years old, he was dying and the effort 
of writing the opera “ Oberon, or the Elf-King’s Oath ” 
must have hastened his untimely death. Weber knew no 
English, but when he accepted the commission to write 
the opera, he set about learning our language in order 
to understand the libretto and to clothe the story in suit- 
able music. 

When this opera was first performed in April, 1826, 
the Overture was so well liked that it was repeated, but 
the work itself did not meet with such success. The story 
is absurd, though probably not much more absurd than 
that of most operas. The alteration of scenes in fairy- 
land and scenes in this too mundane world made it prac- 
tically impossible to achieve and sustain the proper mood 
in the music for any length of time. Oberon and Titania 
(our Shakespearean friends, in a new guise and a new 
story) vow never to become reconciled until they have 
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found a pair of faithful lovers, which they succeed in 
doing after four acts, and contrary to the usual operatic 
formula, everybody lives happily ever after. 

Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) was a musical 
trail blazer. He dared to be a Romanticist when Classi- 
cism was the order of the day. Though he is now more 
apt to be relegated to the attention of the student of 
musical history rather than to the concert goer, we can 
still find much charm and grace and power in his composi- 
tions, particularly in the Overture on this program. 

First is heard the music of Oberon’s magic horn; then 
comes a delightful elfish answer, so otherworldly that one 
can almost see the “ little people.” The middle section 
of the composition is alive, thrilling, exciting. Then again 
we hear Oberon’s horn and after that the Overture is 
brought to a close with the music of the best aria from 
the opera, “ Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” 

With Brahms’ Symphony, we leave fairyland behind 
and come down to earth, but such a glorified, noble, 
exalting earth! This symphony—in fact all four of 
srahms’ symphonies were not received with unmixed 
praise at their first performances. We reach such critical 
opinions as “ sullen asceticism,” “ depressing, cold; arti- 
ficial elaboration.” These opinions, at least critically ex- 
pressed have long since gone the way of all flesh. But 
Brahms still is not easy to listen to for the musical pos- 
tulant—novices might do a better job of it. 

This first symphony in C minor is the work of a mature 
genius. Brahms was forty-four when it was first per- 
formed and he had long put off trying his hand at a 
symphony until he would feel really capable of writing 
one. When even thinking of the C minor symphony it is 
difficult not to fall into the obvious clichés of musical 
criticism. It is really closer to perfection than most utter- 
ances of genius. It seems to express the thoughts and 
feelings’ of a mature man who knows intimately the 
farthest reaches of both joy and sorrow; it is kindly 
music, warm, tolerant, exalted, and exalting. 

The symphony begins with an Adagio introduction in 
which the drums seem to carry the whole orchestra in- 
evitably along to a stirring Allegro. The second move- 
ment (which was changed to please his adored Clara 
Schumann) is one of the most glorious of all Brahms’ 
Adagios. It was certainly, as one critic has said, “‘ written 
with his heart’s blood.” ‘“‘ Un poco allegretto e grazioso,”’ 
the third movement is a scherzo, but not a “ musical joke,” 
as that word itself indicates. It is gay, but with a well- 
tempered, life-well-lived gaiety. 

The last movement is material for a critics’ holiday. 
There are two points of controversy, one of the “horn 
call” in the Andante introduction, and the other how to 
state Brahms’ obvious debt to Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony without hurting anyone’s feelings. On the subject 
of the “horn call” many long-worded pages have been 
written. For years it was generally conceded to be 
Brahms’ own recollection of the tones “of the Alpine 
horn as it awakens the echoes from mountain after 


mountain on some of the passes in the Bernese Alps.” 
Mr. Olin Downes has injected new life into the vivisecting 
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by suggesting “the horn call” is a variation of the music 
of the Westminster chimes. Your choice of interpreta- 
tions might rest on whether you prefer physical or 
mystical prophecy of the joyous music which follows. 

After the Brahms symphony we have the fascinating 
“ Night on Bald Mountain” by Mussorgsky, who was a 
modern Russian composer before the idea of “ modern 
music” had been conceived. Mussorgsky (1839-1881) 
was a contemporary of Brahms but musically was as 
far removed from him as we are from Utopia. He was 
considered more or less as a gifted amateur by his Russian 
friends, Rimsky-Korsakov, Balakirev, etc. In fact so 
much of the amateur that Rimsky-Korsakov edited and 
orchestrated most of his compositions before they were 
publicly performed. This “ Night on Bald Mountain” 
went through many vicissitudes before it became the 
symphonic poem that we have today. 

Mussorgsky, who considered it his “first big work,” 
at one time thought to use it in one of his operas. _ But 
the opera was never completed and the music was first 
performed in 1867 as a concert piece. It is a musical 
representation of the Witches’ Sabbath, but a Russian 
Witches’ Sabbath, quite different from that other musical 
“Walpurgisnacht’’ by Hector Berlioz. Mussorgsky 
himself prefixed these notes to his score. 

Subterranean sounds of unearthly voices, appearance of the Spirits 
of Darkness, followed by the god Chernobog [the god of evil]. 
Glorification of Chernobog and celebration of the Black Mass. 
Witches’ Sabbath. At the height of the orgies, the bell of the 
little village church is heard from afar. The Spirits of Darkness 
are dispersed. Daybreak. 

It is strident, harsh, fascinatingly ugly music until the 


ringing of the church bell. Then Mussorgsky has made 
a beautiful translation of the coming of day into music. 

The last two selections on the program, the Dvorak 
“Slavonic Dances” and the “ Italian Caprice” are less 
precious in content than the first three numbers. Dvorak 
was a Bohemian peasant who came to America (he was 
director of the National Conservatory in New York from 
1892 to 1895) and discovered American Negro music 
for us and for the world. His music is more markedly 
rhythmical than that of many less nationalistic composers 
and that is probably why the Negro music fascinated 
him. Everybody knows the “Largo” from his New 
World Symphony which is sung by all choirs, choruses 
and barber-shop quartets under the nom de chant of 
“ Goin’ Home.” In the Slavonic dances he gives us a 
perfect picture of the Bohemian peasantry—excitable, 
volatile, sensuous, languorous. 

The “ Italian Caprice” of Tschaikovsky is one of his 
less-inspired works. It is, as he said himself, his remem- 
brance of the folk songs heard during his sojourn in 
Italy. A fanfare of military trumpets opens the story 
and we are then treated to three or four Italian street 
songs and dances. It closes with a tarantella which was 
originally a very wild, fantastic dance used as a remedy 
for the bite of the tarantula. This dance has, however, 
become more dignified with age. The music is mag- 
nificently sonorous and colorful but there is very little 
more than the outside shell. 
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The Philanthropy of Ignatius Loyola 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


brated on August 15 of this year, cause us to cast 

our eyes back to the Founder of that Society, and 
wonder what manner of man he was. Men are charac- 
terized by epithets, today most of all; though a little more 
moderately since the Emil Ludwig craze abated. Ignatius 
Loyola’s coat of spiritual mail was always a magnet for 
epithets: glorious and chivalrous, ruthless and fanatical, 
“ Hitler-like ” (witness some recent lively exchanges in 
the city of Baltimore), strategic and military, etc. But 
attempts to depart from the conventional classifications 
of saints’ lives, to describe Ignatius as a merely nat- 
ural phenomenon and psychologize him accordingly, fail 
lamentably. An ingenious, synthetic product is the result ; 
crude misconceptions are dispelled; history popularized ; 
but the man does not live again whose spirit turned back 
the tide of Luther and flung out the battlelines for Christ. 

Nothing is more baffling than the search for that cen- 
tral factor, idea, or spirit which polarizes the countless 
single traits of a saint, particularly a saint whose life was 
intimately woven into history. It is difficult enough to 
define in the case of any great personage ; but in the case 
of the saint, an element enters in which no mere historical 
analysis can appraise: the direct intervention of God, espe- 
cially in the case of the great founders and organizers 
of the Church. There is no clear demarcation between 
the man and the Divine plan: they are blended into one. 
You stumble on the finger of God where you congratu- 
late yourself on opening up the mysteries of man. 

As in his famous conversation with Father James 
Lainez concerning the revelations made to the founders 
of Religious Orders, Ignatius gave evidence of his having 
received the idea of his Society as a direct inspiration 
from above. With all allowance, however, for this element 
in his consciousness, we may still search for what was 
most immediate to Ignatius as he surveyed the scene of 
God and the world. The answer may be summed up in 
a word which has wofully degenerated from its original 
high meaning, yet which may again play its pristine role: 
philanthropy. Not “ philanthropy ”’ in its current usage 
of humanitarian concern for the conferring of material 
benefits; but philanthropia, the love of mankind, in the 
sublime sense in which it was applied to God and to His 
Divine Son, the supreme Philanthropist, by the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church. 

Every clearly defined character is aware of some spe- 
cial element in the landscape of life. The naturalist strolls 
through the countryside, and is keenly alive to its animal 
life; the botanist sees the plants and flowers; the military 
strategist notices the heights and contours suitable for 
fortifications or ambush; the politician thinks of the vot- 
ing power concealed in the homes that dot the roads; the 
painter is alive to the interplay of light and shade; the 
archeologist to the ruins of early structures; the parish 
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priest thinks of the souls to be brought to Mass and their 
Easter duty; the small boy notes in summer the hills that 
will make a magnificent toboggan slide in January. All 
of these view the same scene, but their disposition, their 
training, their chief motivation in life, fixes their attention 
on wide varied aspects. So the founders of Religious 
Orders: Bruno sees the grave offenses against the Divine 
majesty to be expiated ; Dominic, the multitudes thirsting 
for the Word of God; Vincent de Paul, the havoc wrought 
by clerical corruption, by poverty and social disorder. 

All through the career of Ignatius, in all the phases 
of his unique life, the object peculiarly immediate to his 
attention was the condition of mankind. Humanity’s state, 
deprived of grace and the Redemption, lay before him as 
a vision, summed up in his famous meditation on the 
Incarnation in the Spiritual Exercises: humanity “ upon 
the face of the earth, in such diversity, in all kinds of 
clothing and gestures and types of countenance; some 
white and some black, some in peace and some in war; 
some weeping and others laughing, some well and some 
sick ; some being born and others dying ;” humanity talk- 
ing, swearing and blaspheming, fighting and striking one 
another, and in the end losing their way on life’s journey 
to the goal for which they were created. It was the Euro- 
pean world made sick by the gaping wound left by the 
disunion of Christendom; it was the world of marching 
mercenaries, apathetic ecclesiastics, and warring sects. It 
was Luther’s world. It was the Devil’s world. It was 
the world Ignatius was thrust into as a poor soldier knight 
in the Basque country. But despite all that, it was God's 
world; to be reconquered for God. 

Other good men of those times, or earlier, other saints, 
other founders, were aware of the condition of mankind 
and moved to the desire to remedy it: such men as St. 
John Colombini, St. Antonine of Florence, St. Anthony 
Zaccaria, St. Cajetan, St. Jerome Emiliani, St. Philip 
Neri, and others. Distinctive, however, of the Ignatian 
philanthropy were his view of mankind, and his concept 
of the remedy. 

Ignatius’ view of mankind is marked by three tenacious 
and fundamental traits: its transcendentalism, its univer- 
sality, its realism. A word or two may make these pon- 
derous expressions clear. 

Ignatius’ transcendental view of mankind and its des- 
tiny was absolute, and expressed in the device: Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam: “ for the greater glory of God.” 
He saw men as coming from God, as going to God, and 
he saw man totally in his Creator: “loving Him in all 
creatures and them all in Him, according to His most 
holy and Divine Will.” In his entire life there was no 
weakening, no shadow of turning from this concept. Of 
the “ A. M. D. G.” says the historian Astrain: 


This sublime thought, the most sublime to be found in heaven 
or earth, gives a marvelous internal unity to all those varied 
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actions, at first sight so opposed to one another, which distinguish 
the life of Ignatius. All that he did, he did for the greater glory 
of God. Things high and low, great and small, congenial and 
foreign, spiritual and temporal, all were directed by Ignatius to 


the Divine glory. 

The universality of his viewpoint impelled Ignatius to 
embrace in his zeal all mankind, without any limitation 
of race, country, or condition. At the death of Ignatius, 
in 1556, his Society was already solidly established in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Flanders, Germany, Brazil, 
Hindostan, Malacca, the Moluccas, and Japan. It had 
made entry into Ireland, Poland, Morocco, Tripoli, the 
Congo, and Mozambique. The universality of its extent 
was a reflection of the universality of the Founder’s vision. 
His concept was universal in another sense: he aimed at 
the restoration or cure of mankind in toto: the mind was 
to be re-educated, habits reformed, a new society built 
up, new social institutions created, a new man created, 
according to justice and the holiness of truth. His aim 
was not merely to relieve mankind, but to refashion man- 
kind, according to the glory and splendor of the Divine 
plan that shone upon the brow of Adam as he adored 
his Creator in the Garden of Eden. Out of this vertical 
universality, if we may so call it, grew the educational 
program of the Jesuits. 

In sharpest contrast, however, to that modern enemy 
of God to whom he has been ignorantly compared, Igna- 
tius dreamed of no “mass man” as did Lenin. His eye 
was focused fully upon the individual. Each person’s des- 
tiny was recognized as unique; and success in bringing 
back a single soul to its Creator was enough, in Ignatius’ 
mind, for all the labor that might have been expended 
upon thousands. Even to prevent a single mortal sin of 
a single soul was reward enough for a lifetime. This trait 
of his philanthropy was seen in his treatment of the group 
of men who gathered with Ignatius at the foot of the 
altar in the crypt of St. Denis on Montmartre that As- 
sumption Day, 1534. 

Each one of these men, Xavier, the priest Faber, Lainez, 
Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez, Salmeron, had been trained 
by Ignatius separately, without the knowledge of the 
others, for a couple of years or more, with infinite con- 
sideration of their individual temperaments. Certainly no 
easy task. Said Father Edmond Auger, who knew them 
personally: “I have heard tell of our great moulder of 
men, Ignatius, that the stiffest pastry he ever had to knead 
was this young Francis Xavier in his early years”; and 
the others presented corresponding problems. But after 
they finally had vowed themselves to their great enter- 
prise, and had refreshed themselves with a frugal break- 
fast of bread and water, they passed the whole long sum- 
mer’s day in eager conversation “ with great joy and exul- 
tation of soul.” 

Close akin to this preoccupation for the individual was 
Ignatius’ realistic view of man. He had no illusions as 
to the stubbornness and complexity of human nature. His 
prudence knew no limits. He knew that for the exigua 
natura, the small-minded man, there was no use going be- 
yond his limits, and dazzling him with ideals which he 
was incapable of grasping. He knew that for the great 
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hearts, for the insignes, enthusiasm to brasser des choses 
grandes et hors des forces communes: to “ embrace great 
things and above ordinary powers,” in the words of 
Auger, would lead into the swamp of egotism or disil- 
lusionment were the ground not prepared for the ideal by 
a radical purification of the heart. This purification, in 
turn, could be no general affair: no mere breast beating 
and cries of mea culpa. It must be specific, penetrating to 
the hidden roots of character weakness. “ No one better 
than Ignatius,” said Palmio, “could make the anatomy 
of a soul.” 

Ignatius’ realism, his insistence upon discipline as a 
necessary corollary of this realism, his early profession 
of soldiering and his occasional use of metaphors of cam- 
paign, attached to him, in popular estimation, the terms 
military and soldier minded. This trait lends itself easily 
to exaggeration. As this writer once pointed out, it is not 
the Constitutions of the ex-soldier Ignatius, but the rule 
of St. Benedict, whose motto was Pax, which begins with 
a rousing call to arms and obedience for the sake of Christ. 
Father Leturia, one of the contemporary Jesuit historians 
who has kept closest to factual ground in the study of 
Ignatian origins, observes in this regard: 

Without doubt the contour of the loyal and organizing captain 
lasted in St. Ignatius even under the folds of his Roman mantle. 
But united with the courage, the loyalty, and the centralizing 
strategy of the soldier, there lived and worked in his disposition 
other equally prominent traits which were in no wise military 
or militaristic in character. 

Such were his fine psychological discernment of spirits, 
his power of tact and conciliation, as well as his affective 
and ecstatic flights which seized him in the presence of 
the majesty of the starry skies: “ flights which found 
their mystical and supernatural crown in the intellectual 
visions on the banks of the Cardoner and the mysterious 
locutions of the Blessed Trinity.” 

Ignatius’ concept of the remedy for man’s condition 
was radical, tremendous, and enthralling. It was none 
other than the Divine philanthropy, expressed in the re- 
demptive grace given to men by the Son of God. Igna- 
tius, it is true, placed paramount the saving of the soul. 
Yet he profoundly departed from that obsession which 
had grown up in the later Middle Ages, obsession with 
the personal problem of salvation, rather than with the 
Divine plan of which salvation is the consequence. That 
obsession had driven Luther well nigh to insanity; it had 
impelled him to religious frenzy and finally to apostasy 
from the Faith. The madness of the times could not be 
healed by the contemplation of endless death’s heads and 
pictures of souls snatched away by the evil spirit. As long 
as the eye was turned morbidly inward upon this single 
eschatological problem, the poison of despair stole over 
it as an opiate, while the passions retained their sway. 

Ignatius bade his disciples lift up their minds, in all 
tranquillity, to the untroubled splendors of the Divine 
plan: to the glories of the creation, to the first man, per- 
fect in body, serene in mind, joyful in the childlike wor- 
ship of the Father. The complete restoration of that state 
in the life of the individual, was salvation. It was the 
work of the Divine philanthropy. Its complete restora- 
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tion in society was the eternal Kingdom of the Son. Its 
moral restoration here below, through doctrine, penance, 
self-discipline, and the loving following of the loving and 
suffering and triumphant Christ in union with the sacra- 
mental life of the Church, was the guarantee, without 
further ado, that salvation would be achieved. Hence to 
work upon the building now; for if that is successful, all 
things future will care for themselves! 

In the four centuries of its existence, the Society of 
Jesus, according to its capacity and the fidelity of its mem- 
bers to the ideals of their Founder and his first com- 
panions, has contributed its share to the Church’s work 
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in preaching, observing, and symbolizing this gospel ot 
human reconstruction through the Divine. The tradition 
of despair, which plagued the world in Ignatius’ day, has 
issued now in certain countries and certain classes of 
people in depths that Luther and Calvin never dreamt of. 
They cannot be met by palliatives. We Catholics have 
been standing still not because our remedy is inadequate, 
but because of the greatness of our hope. The anniver- 
sary of Montmartre, while the cause of humble thanks- 
giving for the followers of Ignatius, should also be an 
inspiration to all children of the Church to take fresh in- 
ventory of the riches of her spiritual program. 


Catholic Standards for Motion Pictures 


Gerarp B. Donne tty, S.J. 


been voicing their fears over Hollywood’s return 

to decency, the picture patrons of the country are 
destined to be treated during the next few months to a run 
of pretty dull films. Screen entertainment is to be mid- 
Victorianized. Stories are to be unsexed and made pu- 
erile. We are about to witness a cycle of prim and prig- 
gish pictures—all about Little Lord Fauntleroys or the 
Rover Boys. The spirit of Sanford and Merton is to 
rule the studios, for, the columnists complain, the Church 
is against the dramatization of sin and has laid a taboo 
upon sex and crime in the pictures. 

This is a pretty ludicrous charge to toss at a Church 
whose Founder invented the parable of the prodigal son, 
and whose earliest chronicles boldly talk about Magda- 
len, the penitent thief, the woman taken in adultery, 
Salome, and the Samaritan woman,—sinners all of them. 
St. Augustine, an early Catholic, would disagree with our 
critics, since he went so far as to publish a book con- 
fessing his own weaknesses. The medieval Catholic au- 
thor of “ Aucassin and Nicolet” saw no difficulty in 
dramatizing sin. Neither did Chaucer or Dante or the 
Catholic poets who wrote the “Golden Legend.” Nor 
were crime and sex considered taboo on the stage by the 
artists who devised “ Everyman” and the thousands of 
other miracle plays that entertained the Catholic Middle 
Ages. 

The idea that Catholics want writers to treat only of 
an unreal world, that they forbid artists to touch upon 
the story of man’s frailty and falls is, of course, an idea 
that only a person ignorant of history and literature could 
advance. The simple truth—capable of being proved by 
hundreds of examples—is that Catholics have never 
dreamed of denying that sin can be legitimate material for 
book, stage, or any other form of entertainment. 

The present concern among Catholics over motion pic- 
tures originates in what they conceive to be their obliga- 
tion to prevent material sin. The term is technical. But 
since it touches a fact which is the chief reason for the 
Legion of Decency, it calls for a bit of explanation. 

Catholics hold that the standards by which any human 
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act is judged to be morally good or evil are standards 
rooted in the natural law. They are therefore objective 
and immutable standards. Neither convention nor cus- 
tom, civil law, nor any other expression of human opinion 
can ever cause an intrinsically immoral act to lose its evil 
character. Perjury, for instance, is a violation of the 
natural law, and as such, always has been and always will 
be wrong. 

Now if a man, knowing that perjury is evil, neverthe- 
less deliberately takes a false oath, he is guilty of what is 
called formal sin. But what if he happens to be honestly 
persuaded that perjury is not immoral? Well, answer 
the Catholic moralists, he may indeed be excused from 
personal guilt. Nevertheless—and here is the all-impor- 
tant point—because what he does is actually a violation of 
the Divine Lawgiver’s will, his act is an evil thing, a 
material sin, something that dishonors God, and hence is 
to be deplored and if possible prevented. 

Plainly, then, to the Catholic way of thinking, material 
sin is an almost certain result of false opinions about 
morality. Hence, it is important that all men should hold 
correct views about right and wrong and that they should 
be kept from adopting any principle that conflicts with 
the true law of nature. 

But what bearing has all this on the motion pictures? 
Well, here is a thing that Catholic leaders clearly realize: 
despite the fact that our times are always being roundly 
denounced as pagan and licentious, the average citizen, 
even though he is a member of no particular church, pretty 
generally accepts as valid the traditional Christian code. 
He still holds, for example, that theft or murder or sui- 
cide is wrong. He continues to believe that adultery— 
and all the other items on this particular list—are offenses 
against God. True, his conduct may sometimes be de- 
plorable ; but while it is bad to fail in the observance of a 
code, it is far worse to reject the code itself, as outworn 
and invalid. John Citizen does not question the standards 
taught him by previous generations. Whether he be in- 
cited to lust or larceny, he still finds his chief inhibition 
in a sound moral judgment—*“ This is forbidden by the 
law of God.” 
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In the Catholic view, then, the most vicious form of 
entertainment possible is the kind which contrives to per- 
suade a man that his moral convictions are false, and that 
the things which he has always rightly called sins are not 
sins at all. Catholics have awakened to the realization 
that this is exactly what many of the films have been 
doing. They have been proposing false moral principles. 
They have been persuading people—especially young peo- 
ple—to revise or scrap their moral beliefs and to adopt 
standards that are “ liberal.” 

Let us be wholly fair. Hollywood has never set out 
deliberately to attack codes of conduct. It has never 
climbed upon a soapbox to argue explicitly about right and 
wrong, or to prove, for instance, that marriage is a super- 
stition and chastity a folly. Its only concern has been 
to tella story. Yet more and more frequently since sound 
came to the films the studios have chosen serious prob- 
lems of human conduct as the themes. And in dramatiz- 
ing such materials they have contrived to preach a seri- 
ously harmful body of moral doctrines. This attack upon 
correct standards has not been an intellectual attack made 
by means of argument; it has been emotional, made by 
arousing sympathy for wrong doing. Nevertheless it has 
led thousands of people to question their traditional be- 
liefs and even to revise them downward. 

This is particularly true as regards the young. To tell 
the truth, Catholics are not overmuch worried about the 
effects of such entertainment upon the adult—at least upon 
the properly educated adult. Older people, provided they 
have a modicum of sense and moral training, can be 
amused by a play without incorporating its liberal views 
into their code of personal conduct. And hence there 
seems to be no objective reason why they should not 
patronize entertainment of this kind. 

But to a very large extent the films are patronized by 
the young. Youth is easily influenced in its thinking by 
emotion. Its convictions quickly follow its sympathies— 
which in the films can all too easily be thrown on the side 
of evil. Youth is poorly equipped to detect moral sophis- 
try when this is presented on the screen. Moreover, since 
it finds difficult the moral restraints imposed by traditional 
standards, it is ready for any plausible excuse to liberalize 
these standards. To persuade young people that sin is 
not sin, or that it is easily condoned, is to corrupt morals, 
encourage material evil, and dishonor the Supreme Law- 
giver. Catholics feel that far too many young people, 
after having seen a film on adultery or illegal sex rela- 
tions, have come from the theaters chanting the Positivist 
credo—* It Ain’t No Sin.” 

In the future, then, Catholics will insist upon a sound 
valuation of human conduct in the pictures. But this does 
not mean that they want to restrict the screen to horse 
opera, the Blue Fairy Book, or the story of the Three 
Bears. 

This article should have already made clear that Catho- 
lics are not so much concerned about the materials of a 
story as about the moral treatment of those materials. It 
is not the theme they care about, but the thesis. Even in 
films sure to be seen by the youthful it is not the dramatic 
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situation that Catholics worry over—whether this deals 
with murder or greed or lust, but the ethical implications. 
Does the story teach immoral doctrines, a false estimate 
of human conduct? In brief, Catholics do not object to 
human problems being dramatized on the screen, they do 
not gag at the commission of sin by fictional characters 
and therefore they should not place films on black lists 
merely because of this. But they are deeply concerned 
about which way sympathy is thrown and whether the 
audience is led to approve or disapprove. 

Catholics, then, will be wholly satisfied if in all future 
productions the studios take care to observe two or three 
simple maxims. The first is this: when moral evil is 
presented, it should never be presented in a film as good, 
admirable, or justifiable, and, conversely, moral good 
should never be dramatized as evil, or foolish or des- 
picable. 

And here, perhaps, there is need for a practical observa- 
tion. For the very reason that Catholics believe in a 
heaven, hell, and future life, they do not entertain the 
curious notion that evildoing is always punished in this 
world. Certain producers seem to think that a picture— 
whose whole tenor wins sympathy for sin—can be made 
acceptable by punishing the sinner with suffering or death 
in the last reel. Catholics cannot agree with them: a 
healthy film is one which arouses sentiment for right, 
antipathy for wrong—not one which glorifies evil and 
then kills off the evil doers. 

From all the preceding paragraphs it will perhaps be 
clear that the standard which Catholics expect the studios 
to observe is a high and even a difficult standard. But 
surprisingly, it is one that the producers themselves have 
recently sworn to follow. The original Production Code 
of Morals was signed in 1930 and, as everybody knows, 
was frequently neglected for four years. But when the 
producers met with the Bishops last June, they vowed a 
new and strict adherence to this Code. Here are some 
of its principal provisions: “ No picture should lower 
the moral standards of those who see it. Law, natural 
o1 Divine, must not be belittled, nor must sentiment be 
created against it. No plot should side evil against good, 
ridicule morality, throw the sympathy of the audience 
with sin.” Those sentences perfectly sum up the points 
discussed in this article: nowhere in the Code is there 
the slightest hint of a veto against sin as a subject for 
screen drama; on the other hand, the industry recognizes 
the natural law and promises to respect and preserve the 
traditional teachings. 

There is, however, an additional restriction (also de- 
veloped in the Code) which the Legion will insist upon 
and which the producers themselves will be wise to fol- 
low. Catholics hold that in the dramatization of human 
passion certain reticences must be preserved. Detailed 
representations of angry bloodshed or cruelty are not 
frequent enough on the screen to call for comment here. 
Sequences, however, in which the camera lingers over the 
details of sex passion thus pandering to the lower instincts 
of an audience, have been all too frequent in the past. 
In Catholic philosophy, sex instinct is a natural good, 
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but to incite it illegitimately is an evil. Hence one hardly 
needs to add that the Legion of Decency will blacklist any 
future film which exploits lubricious details—even though 
the picture as a whole is healthy and moral. 

Catholics do not expect dancers—to mention a last point 
—to be costumed like Admiral Byrd. The conventions of 


Education 





Stuart D. 


UR children are in our parish school to stay. 

When, four years ago, the momentous (to us) 

question of educating our children arose, we ex- 
amined ourselves earnestly before deciding where to send 
them. Neither of us had ever been to a parish school, 
my wife because the distance was too great, I because 
I was reared as a Presbyterian. Although both of us 
knew several priests well, neither of us knew any Sisters. 
Our ignorance of the parish school system was abysmal ; 
we knew only what we saw about us, and our standards 
of judging were public-school standards. Hence we la- 
bored in considerable doubt for a time. 

The school in our parish was housed in a fairly modern 
building, and was taught by Sisters of Charity. We had 
seen these Sisters, and even spoken to a few, but with 
none of them had we discussed schools. Most of our 
friends, Catholics like ourselves, were sending their chil- 
dren either to public or private schools. Only one family 
we knew intimately sent theirs to the parish school. To 
a parent, they talked against the parish school, condemn- 
ing it for its lack of scholastic achievement. Actually, | 
think, they felt the parish school lacked social advantages 
they found desirable. 

We attacked the question not from the Church's end, 
but from the opposite camp. Certain teachers we knew 
in the local high school expressed the opinion that parish 
students coming to them were not as advanced as the 
public-school product. They cited instances, and excep- 
tions to those instances, but their arguments for the pub- 
lic school were weighty. A college professor we knew 
further bore out these teachers, saying that the men who 
came up to his university from Catholic high schools were 
backward, lacking in social graces and handicapped from 
the outset when compared to men from Boston Latin, 
Springfield Central high school, or the many preparatory 
schools run on the English system. To all these men we 
listened with considerable respect. They seemed to con- 
firm what our own experience bore out. 

My sole recollection of contact with parish school 
students from childhood were the boys I knew who went 
to school on the corner opposite from my own. They 
were mostly of Irish extraction and were notoriously 
good fighters. In my school were large numbers of boys 
of Scotch, English, and Jewish extraction. Eternal war 
raged between the two groups. The parish school kids 
were hard hitters. 


We had some reputation of the sort 
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modesty change, of course, with time and locality; but 
the majority of normal people pretty generally find them- 
selves in agreement about what conforms to or violates 
these conventions. In the matter of costume and mod- 
esty, Catholics expect the studios to observe the ordinary 
proprieties. 


Our Parish School 


GOULDING 


ourselves, and battles were daily. My impression of my 
foes was of an army of ragged, dirty Irish faces with 
fists doubled before them. My own Irish blood I evi- 
dently overlooked, and probably they were neither ragged 
nor dirty, nor my own cohorts as immaculate as I re- 
called them. No matter; the impression was there and 
it was not favorable. 

The Church’s side of the case, objectively, we heard 
almost every Sunday from the pulpit. Catholic children 
belonged in Catholic schools, we were told endlessly. 
Parents who failed to send them were lacking in respon- 
sibility. Catholic schools were of the highest standard, 
Catholic graduates went on to high honors. The argu- 
ment was sound, but we were not convinced. For what 
we thought was the educational betterment we inclined 
toward the public school; for affection for our pastor, 
we inclined toward the parish. By mid-August we were 
in a terrible quandary. 

I firmly believe the struggle was decided on emotional 
rather than intellectual grounds. My wife and I were 
in a market one day when the president of the village 
parent-teachers’ association came in. She was seeking re- 
cruits for her group, and asked my wife to join. 

“Well, we haven't decided the school question,” said 
my wife. “ We thought of sending our boy to the par- 
ish school.” 

“What?” the P-T-A leader asked in astonishment. 
“ You're going to send that fine boy up among all those 
foreign children? Why, think of the effect it will have 
on him! And those Sisters shouting at the children! I 
come down the street almost every day and hear them 
yelling at the young children. It’s nothing short of dis- 
graceful.” 

I think we both stiffened immediately. There is enough 
Irish in us for that. The ensuing debate, polite but 
nevertheless pointed, left no grounds for doubt as to our 
decision. We parted, no longer the best of friends. 

A short time later my wife took the boy to the parish 
school and delivered him into the care of a little Sister 
who seemed hardly older than her pupils. She had a 
sweet manner and an affecting lisp. He was won over 
immediately, and went into class without murmur. Dur- 
ing the months following my wife, at least, had occasion 
to study the school in our parish at close range. 

Fully half of our parishioners were Italians one gen- 
eration removed from Sicilian soil. Poor, in many cases 
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illiterate, their progeny, more numerous than those of 
other parishioners, overran the school. In my son’s class 
of forty-two all but five were of Italian parentage. Large- 
ly for their benefit a school doctor and nurse were almost 
in constant attendance and their jobs, though they were 
ably assisted by the nuns, were no sinecures. Both my 
wife and I viewed these children with considerable 
misgiving, and we saw to it that our own child was 
thoroughly doctored at all times. We had, moreover, a 
prejudice against the parents of these pupils, and were 
not altogether content that our son should mingle with 
them on an equal basis. Our prejudice, in turn, was 
shared by him. On top of everything else the boys were 
inclined to gang up to and from school, and while we had 
no fear of our boy against any one, we were not too 
sanguine about his coming up against a gang. 

Month followed month, however, and the boy neither 
contracted disease, nor returned home with bloody nose 
or blackened eyes. In time several Tonys and Pasquales 
were among the lads who played after school in our back 
yard. Prejudice, as regards the boy, was succumbing. 

We had thought, moreover, that going to school with 
these boys our own would quickly head the class. We 
were soon disillusioned. He was bright enough, and 
quick enough to learn, and he was among the leaders 
from the start. But he was hard pushed at all points by 
some of the dirtiest, toughest little pupils it ever has been 
my privilege to look upon. At the end of the year our 
boy was still with the leaders, but my recollection is that 
he was topped in his studies by one of his black-eyed 
compatriots. And our greatest satisfaction by that time 
was that he had*held his own, not due to any favors from 
the Sister, who regarded each child as the possessor of a 
soul equal to that of any other in her room, and hence 
played no favorites, but in spite of the lack of any special 
favor. 

When the final marks were given at the end of the 
season our boy had an average high in the nineties. We 
were proud, and at the same time apprehensive. We still 
were not sure how his training would compare to that of 
his friends in public school. <A detailed study left no 
ground for complaint. The work covered in the year 
was essentially the same as that of the public schools, and 
while our boy had lacked some of the extra and lighter 
studies given the other pupils, his grounding in the three 
R’s was far sounder. In addition he had been subjected 
to invigorating discipline, a lesson in democracy, and a 
religious course, the spiritual value of which, when he 
made his first Communion, we could not ignore. 

Since then our oldest girl has followed her brother into 
the parish school, first with the Sisters of Charity, then 
with the Sisters of St. Joseph, now with the Sisters of 
Notre Dame (a newspaperman is apt to wander about). 
Each year their work has improved consistently while the 
grounding in the essentials has been more deeply ingrained. 
Their affection and respect for the Sisters is boundless, 
as is our own. Without exception those with whom we 
have to come in contact have proven gentlewomen of 
wide accomplishment, deep piety, and broad learning. 
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The narrowing influences we were led to fear, the slovenly 
pedagogy we expected, the crushing severity we antici- 
pated, have all proven shades of the imagination. It 
would be extremely difficult for anyone to persuade us 
to send them elsewhere. 

Inquiry into Catholic education as practiced in parishes 
we know has increased our respect for it. The Orders 
have clung to the essential studies, ignoring many of the 
superficialities that make public-school life pleasant, but 
less effective. Possibly the necessity for economy has re- 
stricted curricula but whether this is the case or not, we 
are for it. Basket weaving may be pleasant recreation, 
but as a course subtracting time from other essential 
studies, it hardly seems worthwhile. Finally the love 
which the Sisters have poured out to our children has 
proven of inestimable value and, we trust, of lasting 
effect. 

Recently State scholarships to high-school graduates 
were awarded in the city where we now reside. Of the 
fifteen awarded, nine went to graduates of Catholic 
schools. Evidently, in this city at least, the product of 
the parish school can stand on an equal scholastic basis 
with his public-school colleague. A friend tells me that 
a similar record is found in other States. 

Among our friends, I am convinced, the argument 
against the parish school is social rather than scholastic. 
Every parent desires for his children the best possible 
advantages. Unquestionably the social standing these 
children will have enters into the decision as to what 
school they shall attend. Since wealth and prestige in 
this country is still (and may always be) on the non- 
Catholic side of the ledger, the inference is that the 
Catholic boy will stand out to best advantage if he mingles 
with students in public and lay private schools. On this 
ground, I firmly believe, are most of our Catholic children, 
not in the parish school, sent elsewhere. Well, breeding, 
character, morals, still count in any society, and for one 
I am convinced that their instilling is better entrusted to 
the Religious than to any other tutors, Oxford accents 
and Harvard degrees notwithstanding. Among the lead- 
ers in my Own community are many who never attended 
any but Catholic schools, and their social standing is im- 
peccable. 

Since the day when we decided to send our children 
to the parish school (and whether that decision was emo- 
tional or intellectual is beside the point) we have never 
regretted our choice. Last year both children had aver- 
ages in the nineties. We are convinced, yes, we know, 
they earned those marks. We further know that those 
grades were for work of equal intensity to that of the 
public schools in that section. And that is sufficient for 
us. As for the advantages they missed, we are not aware 
that there were any of importance. In fact, I do not know 
that any were missed. 

One day the question of a college will arise. I still 
have a high regard for my lay alma mater. But I am not 
so sure as I was four years ago that my boy is going to 
follow my footsteps there. For if the parish school offers 
so much may not the Catholic college equal it? 
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Sociology 
Youth in a Changing World 


Sister KatHartneE McCartny, O.S.B., Pu.D. 
BOUT a year ago, in the Atlantic Monthly, a relief 
worker was quoted as saying, “ Most of us in this 
work are nearing life’s halfway mark or beyond and what 
happens to us doesn’t matter much. But it’s hard on the 
youngsters. Human life is terribly short and tomorrow 
comes soon. We'd like to see it dawn a little brighter for 
the children.”’ Even taking into account vastly increased 
opportunities for culture, whatever this really means, is it 
not true that our young people have a problem to solve, 
one much more difficult than the many which bothered us 

at their age’ | think we will all agree that they have. 

Let us not think specifically at this time of your boy 
nor your neighbor’s boy. Let us rather think in more 
generic terms of the American Boy, that fine specimen of 
humanity, spoiled at times through childhood indulgence, 
handicapped quite universally by some unsocial and un- 
economic trend taken on through parents’ mistakes and 
lack of understanding in early youth, thwarted and 
stunted, often, in his spiritual growth through parents’ 
lack of foresight, lack of good example and through many 
other causes; still he is a boy of untold possibilities, the 
surface of whose resources, indeed, has scarcely been 
scratched. If we are true American citizens, the American 
boy and the American girl is our boy and our girl. Their 
concerns are our concerns. Many of us, to return to the 
opening quotation, are approaching life’s halfway mark or 
beyond it. The bent of our lives has been taken. What 
about the youth of today? I am sure we are all think- 
ing, ‘“ We'd like to see tomorrow dawn a little brighter 
for them.” 

What is this entity called life, a thing so mysterious 
and yet so familiar, since it is constantly with us? Philip 
Gibbs characterizes it in the following brief statement: 
“ This life of ours is just an hour in a wayside inn on the 
way home.” One might think of life subjectively as a 
constant struggle to adjust to an ever-changing environ- 
ment, indeed an environment where things change with 
such incredible rapidity that yesterday’s least expected is 
today’s reality. Then things change their values so rapidly 
that the thing we coveted a day ago loses its alluring 
beauty when we come to possess it and we would re- 
linquish it gladly for something else. St. Augustine ex- 
plains this fact in his often-quoted phrase, “ The heart of 
man never finds rest until it rests in God.” 

One might think of life objectively as a fabric to be 
woven. The warp or foundation of this fabric is heredity. 
Into this foundation, speaking figuratively, one weaves 
constantly during every moment from the first faint 
breathing of the infant a few moments old to the last 
gasp of the adult whose life fabric has all been woven and 
the threads securely tied. 

In many respects, much more important than heredity 
in shaping the life of an individual is environment. 
_ Heredity, we must admit, is very unfavorable in a small 
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percentage of persons, but it is fixed or unchangeable for 
the individual at birth. Environment or social heredity 
is a factor highly susceptible of modification, and its 
potency can scarcely be over-estimated. From the time 
we take the tiny hand of the infant, figuratively speaking 
again, and help it weave the first threads into the fabric 
of life, we are disposing it towards reactions which will 
be either helpful or harmful during the whole of life’s 
span. 

Life, as we stated above, is a continual struggle of a 
segmental, yet integrated organism, informed by a spiritual 
soul, to adjust to its environment in such a way as to 
obtain as much legitimate satisfaction as is possible with 
the retention of the approval of other human beings and, 
let us hope, adhesion to moral law. What our youth needs 
most is the feeling of adequacy and security and the con- 
sciousness that he is wanted or acceptable to the group, 
especially the home group. The feeling of adequacy goes 
with the consciousness that there is some one thing he can 
do and do well. His feeling of security goes with the 
consciousness that his family shall continue to remain in 
statu quo and that food, shelter, and clothing shall be 
supplied as in the past. The feeling of acceptability ac- 
companies the consciousness that he is equated at his true 
value or above and that in case his stock has fallen tem- 
porarily through misconduct he can retrieve his fortunes 
and win back esteem. 

The question now arises as to whether it is possible at 
the present time to give our young folks, or to maintain 
in them, that feeling of security, of adequacy, and of 
acceptability which we think so fundamental. We shall 
try to answer that question by quoting some statistics or 
near statistics. It is estimated that at present there are 
upwards of 200,000, some say a quarter of a million, 
young people on the road. From coast to coast they are 
drifting. For the most part, these are our young people 
just out of high school, junior college, or college. They 
have seen their goals go down in the face of depression. 
They are in those important formative years of early or 
late adolescence. The effect of this vagrancy on character 
must be very pronounced. It may be the aftermath of this 
depression as it was the aftermath of the World War that 
will present problems more serious than the depression 
itself. These boys have no fixed objective. Some are 
simply “ in quest of adventure”; others are trying to help 
out the family resources by the removal of one source of 
absorption. Still others are trying to solve emotional 
problems. They think we grown-ups do not understand 
them. Perhaps we do not, but we are at least conscious 
of the fact that they are simply trading one difficulty for 
another. The young person of today is apt to be over- 
come by the futility of effort. He is living in a world 
in which adults have put forward the economic standard 
as the measure of happiness and success. Seeing this 
standard go down before the avalanche of unemployment 
and enormously lessened business activity, he looks to the 
future with much uncertainty. His feeling of security 
departs ; his morale weakens. 

Perhaps we have painted a very gloomy picture but it 
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is no drabber than the reality. What can we adults do 
to brighten the colors? It is fundamental that we under- 
stand the problems that the youths of today are facing. 
Smug folk say these young drifters and perhaps young 
folks generally are of no account. They are fond of re- 
counting what they did when they were the age of certain 
boys and certain girls. Such comparisons elicit nothing 
but rebellion and life-long psychic scars. Young folk’s 
minds cast long shadows. Several centuries have passed, 
it measured by change only, since we were the age of 
the youngsters of today. 

To offset unwholesome trends, educational possibilities 
should be expanded. Schools and colleges are wholesome 
outlets because of enforced work, if one is to remain 
acceptable to his associates, and on account of contacts 
with others which tend to relieve youth of the feeling of 
aloneness and, lastly, because of the intrinsic value of the 
information which the young person is acquiring. 

May we at this time sound a note of warning against 
narrow, vocational training? About a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the doctrine of formal discipline began to be 
widely discussed and questioned as to its value. Certain 
schools were sufficiently forceful in their presentation of 
the negative side of the argument as to induce most 
American universities and colleges to make the disciplinary 
subjects, honored by the schools from the time of Aris- 
totle, optional. Greek and Latin, mathematics and philos- 
ophy used to be the foundation upon which a life of adult 
activity was built. During the last two decades we have 
veered more and more in the direction of vocational sub- 
jects. At the present time a person may be the proud 
possessor of a baccalaureate degree with a mere modicum 
of mathematics; an appreciation of the masterpieces of 
English which may be characterized as neither fine nor 
keen; no Latin or Greek; ability to read, merely, some 
one or two modern languages but not to converse under- 
standingly in that language. He has amassed mostly 
technical credits. He has trained to be a medical tech- 
nician, a teacher of subnormal children, an interior deco- 
rator, a teacher of mechanical drawing and designing, etc. 
All these are attractive as avocations but the number of 
graduates being released in these narrow fields is greater 
than can be absorbed. In times like the present it would 
seem well to give such broad training as would fit the in- 
dividual to think clearly, to live wisely, to appreciate the 
cultural values of things within his reach. Happiness is 
not measured by multiplicity of things but in developing 
the potentialities of the mind, making one’s thought life 
richer and nobler and truer. What I would wish to say 
is that the educated man should be able to create his own 
enjoyments; he should not have to be perpetually stimu- 
lated from without. Narrow training means no training 
for leisure and in this age we seem headed towards plenty 
of leisure. 

Above all it is essential to build up in our young peo- 
ple a wholesome philosophy of life. Did Christ promise 
us happiness in this life? We read the contrary. “Blessed 
are you when they shall revile you—’’; “ Blessed are the 
We know in our more thoughtful 


poor in spirit,” etc. 
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moments that we cannot always be happy here and here- 
after. Most of us expect too much of life and our ex- 
pectations and imaginings are passed on to our children. 
Perhaps it would be well for us from time to time to recall 
the rebuke so kindly yet so forcefully given in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “ Be not solicitous saying, What shall we 
eat: or what shall we drink or wherewith shall we be 
clothed? For after all these things do the heathens seek. 
For your Heavenly Father knoweth that you have need 
of all these things. Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom 
of God and His justice and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 





With Scrip and Staff 











I‘ the passing of General von Hindenburg, it is sur- 
prising how universal is the sentiment that a person- 
ality, not a mere figurehead, has been lost to the German 
nation. Press comment is general that when Von Hinden- 
burg was offered in 1932 the candidacy for the presidency 
of the Reich, his days as a contemporary were over. He 
was to be henceforth but a symbol, like his famous wooden 
replica; and ‘would be as unfeeling as the wooden statue 
to the pricks of the time. Events belied this idea. He as- 
sumed the candidacy and the presidency that followed his 
election as the free act of an executive with his own views 
and policies, and retained his individuality to the end. 

He had likewise belied expectations when he first as- 
sumed the leadership of the Reich. The world expected 
a military martinet; they found instead a believer in 
democracy, a lover of peace and reconstruction. Nothing 
had previously appeared publicly in Hindenburg to reveal 
such a possibility, yet the quality was latent in the man; 
and needed but the opportunity to bring it forth. 

After all, other people in history have shown similar 
unexpected developments; like Pope Urban VI, whom 
everybody expected to be the meekest of creatures, a sort 
of counterpart of Governor O. K. Allen to the Huey Longs 
of Renaissance Rome. Yet Urban turned out to be a 
whirlwind ; appallingly dynamic, and he filled his former 
sponsors with consternation. The astonishing thing about 
Hindenburg, however, is that this personality—many sided 
and real, despite its obvious limitations—should have de- 
veloped as the result of loyalty to the Prussian Army, 
tinged with a narrow Junker piety. From gangling youth 
to monumental old age, Von Hindenburg was the child of 
rigid, unquestioning discipline. It was the ideal of the 
Prussian regiment, not “ free self-expression ” that made 
him what he was. 

Suppose Von Hindenburg, in his formative years, had 
followed the leadership of the German prophets of roman- 
tic individualism, had followed the gospel of unlimited 
expression of self. Something interesting might—or 
might not—have evolved. But that individuality, that mas- 
sive free agent in the days of Stresemann and the Dawes 
Plan; that man who could be himself when even giants 
were crushed to earth under the fierce pressure of political 
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storms, would have been non-existent. Germany would 
have obtained a mere symbol, in some other form; and 
a great chapter of history would have remained unwritten. 

This is not an argument for regimentation or militaris- 
tic ideals—far from it. But it is a reminder that person- 
ality cannot normally evolve save under discipline. Man 
cannot become fully man, save through his fellow-man’s 
moulding influence clashing with his pettiness and self- 
esteem. In Hindenburg’s case the process took place 
through the army, and there was some religious soundness 
in him which kept the moulding from degenerating into 
a ruthless imposition of utter conformity. Most person- 
alities will be normally formed by less drastic and safer 
agents. But the principle of discipline remains unchanged. 





AN, being what he is, moves naturally in three di- 

mensions. Religion without discipline, or discipline 
without religion, is equally disastrous. In either case he 
is condemned to a two-dimensional existence. Freed from 
the constraint of the religious third dimension, the mate- 
rialist flies freely and rapidly over the surface of the earth, 
only to find himself perplexed and embarrassed by phe- 
nomena which belie all his mental schemes. Things will 
not fit into the single plane which alone he recognizes. 
As a result we have Prof. William McDougall of Duke 
University complaining on August 3 of this year, at the 
Congress of Anthropological Sciences in London, that 
most workers and teachers in the field of psychology are 
guilty of “ narrow thinking.” The dissension is so bitter 
and bewildering, said Professor McDougall, that some 
supreme body—perhaps a body of outstanding psycholo- 
gists—is needed to end the warfare among conflicting 
schools of thought. ‘We continue,” he said, “to be 
divided into hostile sects—Freudians, Behaviorists, Gestal- 
tists, and what not—or we pursue highly specialized re- 
search to the exclusion of all else.” But if this “* supreme 
body ” still operate upon the purely two-dimensional plane, 
excluding the outlook afforded by a rational philosophy 
informed by religion, they will merely increase the con- 
fusion, not relieve it. 





HIS three-dimensional mentality made possible two 
remarkable personalities in the field of science who 
have recently passed away: Richarz and Gianfranceschi. 
The death, on July 17, at Shantung, China, of the Rev. 
Stephen Richarz, of the Society of the Divine Word, is 
particularly grievous in view of his having left his station 
at Techny, Ill., only a year ago to pioneer at the Catholic 
University of Peiping. Widely known for his geological 
research and writings, he had expected to develop that 
institution’s department of science. He was one of the 
many victims of the world’s heat wave, having been pros- 
trated while investigating recent anthropological discov- 
eries in Shantung. Father Richarz was born in the Ger- 
man Rhineland in 1874. He made his studies in Germany 
and Austria. Much of his time was devoted to geological 
* research work in the eastern Alps, in the Carpathian 
Mountains of Hungary, in the Tertiary Basin of Vienna, 
in the Oberpfalz, Bavaria, and in the Lake Superior dis- 
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trict and the Cascade Mountains of the State of Wash- 
ington. The results of his studies were published in the 
leading geological periodicals of Germany, Austria, and 
the United States. He was a Fellow of several learned 
societies: while he contributed many popular articles to 
Catholic papers. 

Father Joseph Gianfranceschi, S.J., president of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, director of the Vatican 
City radio station, and chaplain of the Nobile polar ex- 
pedition in 1928, died July 8, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. He had become particularly noted in his close co- 
operation with Senator William Marconi in the renova- 
tion and transformation of the Vatican scientific equip- 
ment according to the plans of Pope Pius XI. For a 
simple priest, his funeral in Rome was extraordinary, 
chiefly because it was the desire of the Holy Father that 
in death he should be so honored. Tue PiLcrm. 


Literature 





Plea for a Definition 
J. G. E. Hopxins 


HOSE who remember the vigorous and highly hu- 
morous thumping given the New York claque of book 
reviewers by Seward Collins in his lamented Bookman 
on the occasion of the Humanist controversy, have good 
reason to wish for a repetition of the performance at the 
present writing. There is a patent necessity for a periodic 
call to order. Naturally, none of us is qualified to say 
whether the reviewers err on the side of benevolence or 
of lack of discernment ; but the fact remains that they err. 
It is merely a stirring of dry bones to remark once again 
upon the faculty of the New York book reviewers, and 
in that term can be included the reviewers of the principal 
newspapers and weeklies, for the discovery of genius. Per- 
haps at no time in the history of the race has there been 
such an outpouring of sublime thought and elaboration of 
perfect art. Life in all its variety and splendor is being 
displayed weekly by innumerable successors of Thomas 
Hardy, and Cervantes must wrap his cloak about him for 
a scowling exit with the entry of Miss Lola Tosh’s first 
novel upon the literary scene. Eager social satirists sharp- 
en their literary scalpels and lay bare the corruptions of 
our society from intellectual eyries in Western State col- 
leges and straightway the claque proclaims a masterpiece 
of the genre. Professor Shaveless discovers a new con- 
cept of the state and attains the majestic eminence of a 
front-page review. Arkansas is a nest of singing birds. 
Now it is apparent that such laudatory treatment of 
even one per cent of America’s annual literary output is 
unwarranted. If the facts were as the reviewers would 
have us believe, and keep in mind that we must accept 
their statements at face-value, the United States could 
well challenge the oldest and noblest literatures for pre- 
eminence. The terms used by the reviewers in dismissing 
a book of minor verse might have been used of the fore- 
most work of the greatest poets of the past. For ex- 
ample: when a reviewer says that “ Mr. Brown’s work is 
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most promising and even in its present state deserves the 
serious attention of every student of American poetry,” 
we have a statement that is absolute. What the reviewer 
may mean is that he found some ten lines that were sur- 
prisingly good in Mr. Brown’s book and for the sake 
of those ten lines he wished to encourage Mr. Brown. 
But that is not what his review implied. 

It would be well if the reviewers remembered that they 
are the buffers between the patient public and illimitable 
boredom. Their task is to point out, clearly and precisely, 
wherein lie the merits and the faults of the book under 
discussion. No one is interested in what the reviewer 
thinks about the subject of the book. We do not read 
the reviews to see what Mr. Blank, the reviewer, thinks 
about disarmament or Aristotle. We wish to know how 
the author treats his subject or his theme. Let the re- 
viewer employ his erudition in doing a competent job of 
objective criticism. Naturally there is no need to be harsh 
in the manner of Christopher North and the Edinburgh 
clique of unhappy memory, but there is a great need, and 
indeed, duty, to be just. 

The second besetting fault of the latter-day book re- 
viewer is his, or her, anxiety to start or at least plump 
for a literary fashion. Again it is impossible to say 
whether this habit arises from a good-natured desire to 
be helpful or from an imperative need to keep in the 
public eye. I am inclined to suspect the latter; for there 
is a fine pleasure, I am sure, in walking about conscious 
of eyes turned after one and fingers pointed and voices 
whispering, “ Yes, that’s he. The first critic to discover 
Super-Sub-Realism. Didn’t you ever hear of it? Tilly 
Hatch, the founder of the school, always had trouble with 
number and cases when she studied grammar, so she de- 
cided to leave them out in her literary work.” Super- 
Sub-Realism, to continue our illustration, may make the 
judicious grieve for about a year or so, and then it dis- 
appears. By that time, its critical sponsor has found an- 
other fashion to set or to follow, and the process goes 
merrily on. 

The latest literary fashion has not the pernicious quali- 
ties of some of its brothers in the past, but it is based on 
false premises. In fact, at first glance, one might be 
tempted to think it an excellent notion; but closer reason- 
ing on its main thesis would seem to disqualify it. Briefly, 
it may be stated: American literature, to be distinct, na- 
tive, and valid, should treat of American subjects from 
an American point of view. In the first place, there is 
nothing new about this. Cooper and Irving and Bryant 
used to discuss it when they met for lunch in the French- 
man’s near City Hall Park. Brander Matthews used to 
grow quite eloquent about this very thing, and James 
Russell Lowell, that “inaccurate man with an accurate 
manner,” has given us his views thereon. None the less, 
the reviewers have cast upon it as something new and are 
plumping away in great style. Mr. Benét’s “ Book of 
Americans” had a splendid press. It was an agreeable 


book but it in no way merited the excess of praise that 


it received. 
There are any number of intolerably dull novels about 
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the Western scene which lack even the meretricious charm 
of Zane Grey’s work that are gravely reviewed as ex- 
amples of a new “ local-color ” school of American writ- 
ing. Any book that sentimentalizes or satirizes the life 
of the Southern States, it does not matter which, seems 
assured of a warm, critical reception. A young man writes 
a novel of his experiences in New York’s East Side with 
all the Semitic self-pity that his race affords him; it is 
acclaimed as “ baring the great, throbbing soul of New 
York City.” Truly, to paraphrase Mr. Beerbohm’s re- 
mark, all one must do is be serious. The more serious 
you are, the greater a work of art is your book. 

It is not the mistakes in judgment that are so repre- 
hensible in this new fashion; it is the initial misconcep- 
tion as to the meaning of the term “ American literature.” 
I should like someone to define the ‘“ American literary 
point of view ” which is at the bottom of the new fashion. 
Anyone can define the English literary point of view; 
you may find a neat summary of it, more or less correct, 
in any text-book history of English literature. It has 
had its evolutionary changes but it has grown up about 
a definite, traditional core of life and occupation and cul- 
ture. This tradition of English life and language existed 
for a time in the United States and of it were produced 
the first works of literary art that intimated to Europe 
the presence of an intellectual community on the continent 
of North America. It was an aristocratic tradition of 
stability and graciousness and ease. The native Ameri- 
can spirit of restlessness and ambition and change fol- 
lowed upon its predecessor in the work of Whitman and 
Mark Twain and was compounded of sentiment and a 
sort of blatant democracy, but behind it was the English 
tradition of thought and life and the English modes of 
intellection. If they departed from it, it was consciously 
and as froma norm. But while they were at work, great 
changes were taking place in the life of the nation. 

Vast hordes of immigrants had come to the United 
States, bringing with them racial heritages and traditions 
and modes of thought all their own. They were rising in 
the new world and were ready and anxious to make their 
presence felt. Their sons ceased to be laborers and peas- 
ants and were intellectually looking about them. They 
had something to say and intended to say it. It is the 
very diversity of traditional thought modes in this coun- 
try that produces the present confusion. Despite all the 
talk of the melting pot, the racial heritages of the im- 
migrants have not assimilated, with the result that our 
literary point of view is no longer unified. 

In this there is nothing astonishing; for it were too 
much to expect an American literary tradition to pop, 
like Minerva from the forehead of Jove, out of the mass 
of conflicting and alien cultures. The Scandinavian ele- 
ments of the population, the Celtic elements, the Italian, 
Jewish, Slavic, and Germanic influences at work among us 
are distinct and different. Much of the work produced 
by writers of these stocks is good, but it is not definitely 
“ American,” unless American be taken to mean the con- 
glomerate mixture of all the racial influences. Although * 
the work be done in English, the traditional feeling of 
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the Jew, for instance, or the Italian, is most prominent. 
Rather than a separate “ American” literature, we have 
at present and will have for many years a collection of 
alien pieces of literature written, per accidens, in the 
English language. Which of these elements do the pro- 
ponents of “ American” literature intend to select as dis- 
tinctively American? 

Now the above is not intended as a plea for literary 
Ku-Kluxism. Things have not yet reached the stage 
whereat one must present a certificate of membership in 
the Sons of the American Revolution or in the Society 
of the Cincinnati for admission to the charmed circle of 
authors. It is intended simply, as its title indicates, to 
plead for definition of terms. “ American” literature 
will not profit by forced growth or hot-house treatment 
and the present attempt of the reviewers to build up a 
definite esthetic for America out of pure theory is fore- 
doomed to defeat. Literature is an organism engendered 
out of the life and experience of the people. When there 
is such a thing as a definite “ American” life and tradi- 
tion of thought, then we may expect an “ American ” 
literature. 





A Review of Current Books 











John Doe—His Cause and Cure 


MEDICINE MARCHES ON. By Edward Podolsky. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50. 

R. PODOLSKY has written a very interesting book (pub- 

lished August 10} with an immense amount of medical in- 
formation in popular form. Above all, he has given the history 
of therapeutics or curative remedies. People generally are inclined 
to complain that what doctors speak of as progress in medicine 
consists much more of advances in pathology and diagnosis—that 
is, of the process of disease and the recognition of it—than in the 
remedies for it. No such complaint can be made against this book, 
and Dr. Podolsky has made the subject of cures most interesting 
because it is told in such thoroughly human fashion. He dwells 
particularly on the natural means of cure, sunlight, nutritional 
support, rounded diet, mental influence, and the other phases of 
therapeutics that have been emphasized so much in our time. 

It seems too bad that the book should be disfigured by some 
exaggerations, for there was no need of them to attract attention 
and excite interest. It is all very well to talk about the “ arsenical 
conquest of syphilis,” but papers read before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine within the year brought out the fact that arseni- 
cally treated patients do not live as long as those who are not 
treated by this particular drug. The increase in cardio-vascular 
disease, heart and artery affections, noted in recent years, is set 
down to the degenerative effect of arsenic on the interior lining 
of the heart and arteries. 

The same fault is to be found with Dr. Podolsky’s exaggeration 
of the significance of sex in medicine. He sets down dancing as 


- entirely a sexual exercise and he declares religion and sex to be 


very closely related. Most of literature and the arts, music, paint- 
ing, poetry, are supposed to be of sexual origin or to have an 
underlying sex motive. Psychoanalysis, which is now disappear- 
ing as fast as hypnotism did a generation ago, is hailed as a great 
discovery. Those of us who can recall how many books were writ- 
ten about hypnotism find it easier to understand the vanishing 
character and lack of significance of psychoanalysis. 

Dream interpretations are the oldest things that we have in 
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medicine. They come down to us literally for many thousands of 
years. Interpretations of them have always been fantastic, but the 
old-fashioned interpretations are not nearly so fantastic as those 
we now have from Freud and his followers. Some examples are 
given in this volume that illustrate the inanity of this very well. 
No wonder that we hear that Freud has in recent years soft- 
pedaled dream interpretation. Why should this nonsense be given 
a place in the history of modern medical advance? Freudianism has 
been just one of the quackeries that come and go in the history of 
medicine, one of the cures with a formula produced by mental in- 
fluence that after a while will not cure anything or anybody. Sex 
suppression is supposed to be the cause of disease, but there are 
any number of people who have suppressed sex almost entirely 
in their lives who are living very happily. Twenty years from now 
physicians will wonder how Freudianism was allowed to take so 
prominent a part in the medicine of the early twentieth century. 
James J. Watsu, M.D. 


La Verdadera Espana 


THE HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Louis Bertrand and Sir 
Charles Petrie. D. Appleton-Century Company. 

HERE is a trace of irony in the fact that the first authentic, 

adequate portraiture of Spain had to be drawn by a French 
Academician and a British Baronet. Much that is disastrous in 
Spanish history is associated with France and Great Britain. The 
invincible Spanish infantry was first broken by the French at 
Rocroi, while for 250 years, that is to say from the death of 
Mary Tudor to the outbreak of the Peninsular War, England 
‘was intermittently at war with Spain, and the passions which 
were roused during that contest have unfortunately been only too 
faithfully reflected in the pages of English historians. The aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon thinks of Spain in terms of the sinking of the 
Spanish Armada. The corollary of this persistent denigration of 
the Spaniard was the exaltation of his enemy the Moor. The 
Mussulman who had conquered the Peninsula became the very 
pattern of chivalry, and the civilization of Cérdova and Granada 
was contrasted with the savagery of the Christian Reconquest. 

It is to this misconception that M. Bertrand in particular 
addresses himself. He does not allow the romance of Mussul- 
man Spain to overpower his sense of reality, and he shows that 
such of it as is worthy of praise was in fact Spanish. His treat- 
ment of the Jewish question is masterly. “The Spaniards,” he 
states, “ were always afraid of the intrigues of the Jews with their 
co-religionists of Barbary, who might influence the Africans 
among whom they lived to attempt fresh landings or fresh raids 
on the soil of the Peninsula.” One cannot forget that for thou- 
sands of years Spain lived in terror of African invasions and 
piracies and that throughout these centuries the “attitude of the 
Jews remained the same: they were the allies of the Africans 
against the Spaniards, of the Mussulmans against the Christians, 
and of the Christians against the Mussulmans when the tide 
turned.” After the Moorish surrender of Granada, the task of 
unification spread wide before Ferdinand and Isabella. They had 
tu prevent the cohesion of all the Moors still scattered about the 
soil of the Peninsula. “Their obviously designated intermediary,” 
says Bertrand, “was the Jew—the traveling, trafficking Jew.” 
This accounts for the much-controverted decree of expulsion, 
which was signed on March 30, 1492. 

The story of modern Spain bears the scholarly impress of 
Sir Charles Petrie. There is a thrilling account of the first two 
Republics, the campaigns in Morocco, the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera, the workings of the secret societies, and the flight of 
Alfonso XIII. In a final chapter, the authors call attention to 
the separatist tendency which is in some degree congenital in 
Spain. They attribute this to the old spirit of sof, brought to 
Spain by the African Berbers, i. e., the land as the indivisible 
property of the tribe. “This,” they declare, “is Socialism in its 
rudimentary and barbarous form.” 
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The library which does not secure this superbly written volume 
will be as hopelessly antiquated as the student who continues to 
draw on Charles Kingsley’s novels for his knowledge of Spain 
and Spaniards. JoserpH Francis THORNING. 


The Man Who Wrote the Prélude 


RACHMANINOFF’S RECOLLECTIONS. Told to Oskar von 
Riesemann. The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

ERE is an authoritative and fascinating account of a great 

artist. Sergei Rachmaninov, in a delightfully reminiscent 
mood, recreates the glamorous atmosphere of the musical life of 
Moscow towards the end of the nineteenth century. Under the 
private tutorship of the despotic Sverev, the inspiration of Anton 
Rubinstein, and the paternalistic guidance of the revered Tchaikov- 
sky, the latent creative power of the young Rachmaninov revealed 
itself. In the strenuous curriculum of the Moscow Conservatoire, 
Rachmaninov’s natural musicianship gradually developed in 
mastery of technique, composition of symphonic poems and con- 
certos, and familiarity with the intricacies of counterpoint and 
the complex nature of the fugue. His years at the Conservatoire 
culminated in his winning the Great Gold Medal, and the Diploma 
ot the Free Artist, a feat, considered at the time, sure proof of 
the arrival of a new star in the firmament of Russian musical 
genius. Rachmaninov was not a disappointment, as his works 
executed in conformity with the best traditions of Bach, Mozart, 
and Palestrina, eloquently testify. In the formative years of his 
career as composer, pianist, and conductor, and even in later life, 
Rachmaninov’s peculiarly rich personality endured many tribula- 
tions in order to find itself. Ever the conscientious artist and 
ineticulous workman, his relations with his fellow composers were 
not always as congenial as they might have been. The petty 
animosity between the Moscow school (Tschaikovsky, Arensky, 
Yaneyev, Rachmaninov) and the St. Petersburg school ( Balakirev, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, Moussorgsky) caused Rachmaninov 
much concern in its furtherance of a narrowly nationalistic and 
doctrinaire attitude towards serious musical composition. The 
inspiration which led to the composition of the Prélude in C-sharp 
minor was indeed a happy one, for this work, as no other, has 
greatly enhanced the reputation of Rachmaninov among music 
lovers the world over. Accounts of the idyllic retreat at Dresden, 
with frequent attendance at the Gewandhaus to witness the orches- 
tral technique of Von Schuch and Nikisch, the association with 
Fedor Chaliapin, the Moscow Art Theater and the eventful trips 
to America are some of the high lights of this interesting book. 
Ironically enough Rachmaninov’s works, impregnated with the 
spirit of the vast Russian steppes, so typically Russian in motif, 
tonal effect and execution, have been prohibited by the Soviets. 
Today at “Le Pavillon” in the tiny village of Clairefontaine, a 
half hour’s drive from Paris, Rachmaninov lives, an exile from his 
native land. Herr von Riesemann has fulfilled the requirements of 
his task in a commendable fashion. The result is a genuine con- 
tribution to contemporary biography. Epwarp J. CLARKE. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE HEART OF NEWMAN'S APOLOGIA. Arranged by 
Margaret R. Grennan. Longmans, Green and Company. $1.25. 

HIS is a valuable addition to the growing and skilful variety 

of Newman anthologies. His admirers will be glad that Miss 
Grennan has confined her present efforts to the Apologia, as she 
has thereby given us a very readable and compact edition of 
Newman's best-known and least-read masterpiece. It is a “ version 
from which those parts are excluded whose appeal was, largely 
to Newman’s contemporaries, and is the retention, without inter- 
rupting the narrative, of the parts whose interest is abiding.” There 
is an excellent Introduction by Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, probably the 
outstanding Newmanian in this country today. Miss Grennan 
follows the 1864 text, based on Newman’s original pamphlets. 
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She gives us the correspondence between Newman and Kingsley, 
together with the Cardinal’s famous reflections (Did Newman re- 
gard Kingsley’s letters as “ adequate amends” ?), and her skilful 
selection from each of the seven parts of the Apologia is truly 
“The Heart.” She adds a complete index. But neither she nor 
Dr. Reilly would be content to have the student limit himself to 
this version of the Apologia, excellent as it is. Let him compare 
the 1865 edition, the ordinary Longmans’ edition, with Miss Gren- 
nan’s, if only to study the literary changes which Newman made 
in his later edition. The publishers deserve praise for the format 
of this scholarly work. D.O'C. 


THE ECONOMIC MORALS OF THE JESUITS. By J. 
Brodrick, S.J. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.25. 
D® H. M. ROBERTSON, of the University of Capetown, 

writing a book on the rise of economic individualism, devoted 
a number of pages to an attempt to prove that the Jesuits, not the 
Puritans, were the founders of modern Capitalism and not above 
finding some ethical excuse for usury. His tractate came under 
the notice of one of the most skilled controversialists of our time. 
The result is Father Brodrick’s reply, which not only demolishes 
the whole structure of Dr. Robertson’s argument, but shows up 
the hoary anti-Jesuit libels to be the fictions they have always 
been. 

Father Brodrick begins with the primal indictment of the Jesuits, 
traces the lineage of the Jansenist libels, shirks nothing, and if 
he is somewhat cynical at times, he is always courteous. He shows 
clearly the uncritical methods of Dr. Robertson as an historian, 
and points out convincingly that all the attacks on the Society are 
traceable to fontes et origines that are sheer fakes. It is of im- 
portance to note that in his refutations Father Brodrick gives 
documentary text or reference for each disclaimer he makes; 
whereas, on the other hand, Dr. Robertson has allowed himself 
to be beguiled by two works whose purpose was not to spread the 
truth but simply to discredit the Jesuits, or else he has plunged 
himself into matters wherein he was incapable of discrimination. 
The book is a model of polite but scholarly controversy that 
brings together the results of a vast mass of reading. Its useful- 
ness will extend far beyond those whose honor it so skilfully 
defends. W. H.W. 


THE METHOD AND THEORY OF ETHNOLOGY. By 
Paul Radin. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.50. 
A THOUGHT-PROVOKING and somewhat devastating essay 
on existing theories and methods of European and American 
schools of anthropological thought. A vigorous, and at times 
violent denunciation of the quantitative method, the book expresses 
an eloquent plea for accuracy and thoroughness of the old-fash- 
ioned monograph, and contends that ethnology need properly have 
no purpose over that of being a specific account of a given culture. 
Prominent contemporaries are praised and roundly damned almost 
in the same breath; no one is spared. One is deeply grateful for 
a valuable summary of theories and methods. Not the least of 
these is the Kulturkreis theory of Foy-Graebner-Schmidt, al- 
though to be regretted is the harsh treatment accorded to Father 
Schmidt, S.V.D., whose authority and critical judgment should 
not be dismissed with naivete. Containing very many gems of 
sound methodological advice, the book commits the sin it condemns 
by theorizing on theory, and by failing to offer a suggestion of 
even “surreptitious definiteness” in proposing a remedy for the 
evils inherent in existing methods. Withal, it is a wholesome and 
useful stimulant to productive thought and study. J.G.D. 


Books and Authors 


HARTREUSE, meaning an exquisite liqueur to many, really 
means a life united with God. To make Him better loved 
is the aim of The History of the Great Chartreuse, by a Carthusian 
Monk, translated from the French by E. Hassid. The life at the 
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Chartreuse and the spirit of the Carthusians—a tale of austerity, 
joy, longevity—all simply but effectively treated. The story of the 
secret formula for the world-famed liqueur will interest many, 
but still more gripping, especially to historians, will be the full 
delineation of the eight thrilling and eventful centuries of the 
great foundation of St. Bruno. The Order has never needed the 
slightest reform. The impact of almost a thousand years leaves 
the new deal of St. Bruno still fresh and still new. (london: 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 12/6) 


A NEW DEAL, or perhaps a sort of physiological putsch 
looms in the medical offing. A veritable Niagara of new 
scientific knowledge about human vitality has splashed out of 
the laboratories recently, and Vitality, by Boris Sokoloff, attempts 
to catch for the man on the street some of this fresh and startling 
information. Many cherished views of present-day medicine ap- 
pear to be in for an upset. A bit heavy in the beginning, the book 
takes on interest as it plods forward. Grossly materialistic im- 
plications swarm through its pages, especially the earlier ones. 
Nevertheless, mirroring, as it does, important discoveries and 
tendencies of modern biological and physiological research, the 
book possesses a certain merit. (Dutton. $2.00) 


SYCHOLOGICAL researchers into human eccentricities will 

find them aplenty in Alexander the Corrector: The Eccentric 
Life of Alexander Cruden, by Edith Olivier, a neatly written, live- 
ly account of a little, pushing, Scottish pedant. Highly competent, 
it is nothing more. The author has given life and personality to 
a subject of portentous dullness, but Alexander is not worth the 
effort. A strong strain of morbidity throughout the book brings 
pity for an unfortunate man and annoyance at his hopeless fatuity. 
Of the fashionable biographical school, the book is for amusement, 
for relaxation, and then for oblivion, despite the fact that Alexander 
Cruden as the author of the Complete Concordance is world 
famous. (Viking Press. $2.50) 


Recent Fiction 


Tue House in tHe Huts. By Simonne Ratel. Distinctive be- 
cause of its penetrating insight into the mind of an unusual French- 
woman. A conscientious buffer between her children and a violent 
husband, she is offered love and understanding by another. Her 
conflict lucidly portrayed, nobly solved. (Macmillan. $2.50) 

Tue Oxpest INHABITANT. By Eden Phillpotts. Pleasant pic- 
ture of a Devonshire village where Grandfer adjusts other people’s 
love and financial affairs in a way satisfactory to them and to 
Grandfer. Done in slow motion, with plenty of scenery, but also 
with intelligence and some humor. (Macmillan. $2.00) 

An ALLEY or FLASHING Spears. By Donn Byrne. Nine short 
stories by the man who gave promise, before his recent death, of 
being one of the great artists. The tales are not in his best man- 
ner, not even in his second-best manner. Still they’re written by 
the author of Messer Marco Polo. (Appleton-Century. $2.00) 

Murper OF THE Secret AGENT. By J. S. Fletcher. Somebody 
did in a jewel expert, and your favorite’ sleuths, Chaney and 
Camberwell, get pretty well peppered with lead while trying to 
nab the killer. Published last March, but still going because it’s 
an authentic hair raiser. (Knopf. $2.00) 

Rivers Giwve On. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. When George Hib- 
berd wins £30,000 in the Irish Sweepstakes, he gives half to his 
repellant wife and children and goes traveling with a favorite 
daughter. In Italy he is lured by a charmer. But the wife and 
children need him. A serious novel written solemnly. But enter- 
taining just the same. (Little, Brown. $2.50) 

Tue Reapy Brave. By A. Edwards Chapman. Costume novel 
out of the Tired Business Man’s Library. Knights, chargers, 
flambeaux, moats, and, of course, damsels. Follows a formula 
invented by Howard Pyle and favored by Tennyson. Pleasant 
enough. (Appleton-Century. $2.00) 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opimions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The Movie Campaign 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To escape the monotony of hotel life I frequently attend the 
movies. For some time I have endeavored to have the local 
diocesan paper run a two-inch box giving the name and ‘phone 
number which I can telephone at seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening and learn the quality of a picture showing at a near-by 
theater. There is no use waiting until next morning to get in 
touch with the office of the diocesan paper when one wishes to 
know at once. In smaller cities should it not be possible to get 
this information at the parish house by telephone? 

Los Angeles. F. W. Frencu. 


Where Is Christopher? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago a cousin of mine was at Holy Cross College 
and among his fellow-students were two whom the mantle of 
fame had brushed, Cardinal Mundelein’s nephew and Kenton 
Kilmer. It was about this same time that I was suffering from an 
acute attack of Kilmeritis. So much so that our librarian must 
have imagined, from the frequency with which I borrowed all the 
Kilmer literature, that I was either transcribing it into manuscript 
form or memorizing it word for word. I know that I am not 
alone in wondering what these later years have held for the young 
Kilmers. Aline Kilmer’s “ Didactic Poem to Deborah” makes 
thoughtful re-reading since the Catholic News carried the small 
item last summer that Deborah was to enter a convent. Occasion- 
ally I happen upon a poem or an article (usually in America) 
by Kenton, who has evidently become, like his father, one of the 
“singing servants” —‘“ who match and blend their words with 
curious art.”—Wasn’t there a Christopher Kilmer and what of 
him ? 

Montpelier, Vt. RutH H. Barrett. 


“ Suppressing the Sign” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Answering F. F. Evans in the issue of America for July 21, 
I will tell of an incident which changed my mind on the desir- 
ability of making the Sign of the Cross before meals in public 
dining places. I had often been told that it was not necessary and 
so omitted it as do many other Catholics. 

The incident that I tell of occurred in a popular cafeteria of this 
city. I had just placed myself at a table ready to eat, when I 
noticed a group of five persons—evidently man and wife, two 
daughters, and a son. They waited till all the food had been 
placed, then the man spoke a short blessing or prayer, with all 
bowing their heads. I happen to know that they were not Catholics, 
so there was no “suppressing the Sign.” No sane person could 
have seen any sign of “silliness or hypocrisy’ in this simple and 
beautiful act of asking a blessing from God. They gave no 
evidence of caring whether the other patrons of the place were 
edified or contemptuous. It was not done for effect; it was a public 
giving of thanks to God for His blessings. Since then, as I have 
never been ashamed of my religion, I “quietly and unobtrusively ” 
make the Sign of the Cross as I was taught, touching my fore- 
head, breast and shoulders (not hiding it in my vest pocket), 
caring not a bit if some who saw it thought it “silly or hypo- 
critical.” 

And every day I think kindly of the Protestant family who 
gave me my lesson. 


Louisville. Apert A. Dec. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt made several 
speeches on his way East from the Pacific Coast. At 
Bonneville, Oreg., on August 3, he spoke of the power 
projects of the Government, and at Grand Coulee Dam 
on the following day he delivered a militant defense of 
public-works projects, particularly those in the Northwest. 
On August 5, the President spoke over a nation-wide 
network from Glacier National Park, saying that the 
country had entered a new era of building public projects 
for the public benefit, but, he warned, there would be a 
constant struggle to protect public interest from private 
exploitation. At Devils Lake, N. D., on August 7, the 
President made a long drive through the drought area, 
and afterwards talked to several thousand farmers. On 
the following day, he participated in a tribute to the Mayo 
brothers at Rochester, Minn., and on August 9, he took 
part in the exercises at Green Bay celebrating the ter- 
centenary of Wisconsin. On August 6, Lawrence West- 
brook, assistant to Harry L. Hopkins, had informed the 
President of the drought situation. Twenty-four States, 
comprising sixty per cent of the area of the United States 
and with a population of 27,000,000, had been affected, 
with an estimated loss of $5,000,000,000. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 8 reported that the cotton 
crop was estimated at 9,195,000 bales. This is 5,480,000 
bales under the average production of the last five years, 
and much below the 13,047,000 bales ginned last year. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration was study- 
ing the production-limitation agreements for basic agri- 
cultural commodities, with a view to possible revision. 
General Johnson on August 4 negotiated an agreement 
ending the twelve-day strike of 800 livestock handlers in 
On the same day, the NRA issued an order 
permitting sales of new automobiles to government 
agencies at less than list prices. On General Johnson’s 
return to Washington on August 7, exemptions from code 
regulations were granted to employers in fifteen retail 
trades and services in towns of 2,500 or less population. 
However, child-labor and collective-bargaining provisions 
remain effective, as well as fair trade-practice standards. 


Chicago. 


Austria Accepts Von Papen.—After a delay of two 
weeks the Austrian Cabinet agreed to Col. Franz von 
Papen’s appointment as German Minister. There were 
no conditions attached to the acceptance and the delay 
in assenting was the result of “ the desire of the Austrian 
Government to wait on development and have the proposal 
thoroughly threshed out before reaching a decision.” On 
the other hand, the Austrian Foreign Office denied Berlin 
reports that Colonel Von Papen would act in Vienna as 
Chancelor Hitler’s special ambassador, but asserted that 
he would be “envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, like the other Vienna representatives of the 


great Powers.” On August 8, unexpected revelations 


were made at the trial before a military court of the police 
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officials arrested among the Nazi rebels who seized the 
Chancelery on July 25. Many police officials were in- 
volved, including Detective Inspector Steiner, who had 
fled to Germany. An open-air memorial demonstration 
for Dr. Dollfuss, attended by 150,000 persons, was held 
in the grounds of the Hofburg under the auspices of the 
Patriotic Front. The Government announced that the 
widow of the murdered Chancelor would receive a pension 
as long as she remained unmarried. In the meantime, 
loans were being negotiated in Paris in order to pay for 
the heavy losses sustained by the State and private enter- 
prise as a result of the revolt and the terroristic campaign 
of the Nazis. Colonel Adam, Austrian Commissar for 
National Propaganda, made a vigorous protest over the 
Vienna radio against the renewal of anti-Austrian propa- 
ganda from Munich. 


Hindenburg Joins Immortals.—Amid worldwide 
mourning and respect Paul von Beneckendorff und von 
Hindenburg, Field Marshal and President, was laid to 
rest in the vast stone tribute to his greatest military 
triumph, the Marshal’s Tower of the battle monument 
at Tannenberg. Hindenburg, who had commanded 7,000,- 
000 men in the World War, was succeeded by Adolf 
Hitler, who as lance corporal, had commanded a squad 
of four. Chancelor Hitler both at Tannenberg and before 
the Reichstag, eulogized Hindenburg’s long life of devo- 
tion to duty and loyalty. World opinion appeared agreed 
that a great and noble figure had passed into history. 
Suppressing the title out of deference to Hindenburg, 
Hitler assumed all the powers of President and thus 
became possessed of absolute autocratic power over the 
German people. He called a plebiscite for August 19 to 
secure ratification by the German people of his assumption 
of the Presidential powers. In his Reichstag address 
Hitler prayed for peace, and in a private interview de- 
clared that Germany would never fight again except in 
self-defense. He declared also: “ We shall not attack 
Austria but we cannot prevent Austrians from seeking 
to restore their ancient connection with Germany.” 

Alleging ill-health as the cause, Dr. Kurt Schmitt re- 
tired as Minister of Economics, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
President of the Reichsbank, assumed the Economics 
portfolio for a provisional six months while retaining his 
present post. Doubt of Germany’s ability to pay caused 
English mills to suspend exports of cotton yarn to Ger- 
many. Hope of an early resumption of these exports, 
however, appeared justified. Rationing of raw materials 
commenced to resemble War-time regulations and a grave 
economic crisis appeared imminent. 


Catholic Troubles in Germany.—In addressing a 
deputation from the German Catholic youth movement, 
the Pope was reported as declaring: “In Germany the 
greatest confusion reigns in religious matters and ten- 
dencies are manifesting themselves aiming at a so-called 
positive Christian religion which is joined with other 
terms completely devoid of,sense.”” Father Otto Friesen- 
hahn was taken into custody by secret police at Coblenz, 
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and at Karlsruhe, Father Paul Herr and Father Fridolin 
of the Franciscan Order were arrested. Father Herr 
refused to testify on the ground that the case fell under 
the secret of the confessional. Father August Deppisch 
was fined 500 marks, and several members of his parish 
awaited trial on charges of attempting to prevent his 
arrest. It was reported that Protestant pastors will be 
required to take an oath of fealty to Hitler similar to that 
taken by the German army. 


Soviet Pressure on Germany.—During the week a 
veritable campaign of all organs of propaganda was in- 
augurated to induce Chancelor Hitler to join the Eastern 
Locarno pact. Karl Radek in /svestia and M. Keith in 
Pravda painted pessimistic pictures of Germany’s eco- 
nomic isolation, the acute shortage of raw materials in 
the Reich and the threat this held for the living standards 
of the workers. At the same time, a monopoly held by 
Germans for the last seven years was broken by an 
American typewriter firm. It reached an agreement in 
principle with the Soviet Commissariat for Heavy In- 
dustry to supply technical assistance to set up a large 
factory in Moscow for manufacturing typewriters on a 
mass-production basis. In return the Soviet agreed to 
buy 10,000 typewriters on short-term credit. /zvestia 
and Pravda also featured the arrival of Soviet air squad- 
rons in Paris and Rome. The Paris group was headed 
by Gen. J. S. Unschlicht, commander-in-chief of the civil 
air fleet and formerly Vice Commissar for War and 
commander of the OGPU military forces, one of the 
most influential figures in the Soviet military system. it 
was announced that Russia’s peerless collections of 
Persian art treasures would be shown to scholars from 
all over the world at a great International Congress on 
Persian Art, to be held in Leningrad and Moscow at the 
end of June, 1935. 


Rioting in Algeria.—At least 100 persons were re- 
ported killed and 300 wounded at Constantine, Algeria, 
on August 6 when riots broke out between Arab moslems 
and Jews. The rioting was said to have begun when a 
drunken Jewish soldier staggered into a mosque at the 
hour of prayer shouting condemnations at the worshipers. 
As a result infuriated Moslem gathered their coreligionists 
from parts of the city and swept down to the Jewish 
quarter beating and killing the Jews they met, breaking 
into houses and demolishing most of the Jewish shops in 
Constantine. The local police finding that the situation 
was beyond their control sent an alarm to Algiers for 
troops. Martial law was declared. 


French Finances.—If the sharp drop in French busi- 
ness is not checked by the fiscal reforms of the Doumergue 
Government, the nation will suffer a deficit in the 1934 
budget of 3,000,000,000 francs. These figures were the 
results of observers’ estimates on August 4, when the 
Finance Ministry published the taxation receipts for the 
second quarter. Incidentally the figures, supposed to be 
issued every month, had not been published since last 
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March, and it was announced that henceforth they would 
be given out only at quarterly intervals. The budgetary 
expectations for this second quarter failed by 874,000,000 
francs and for the six-month period since the beginning 
of the year by 1,500,000,000 francs. Total receipts for 
the half year fell off 526,000,000 francs from the receipts 
for the corresponding period last year. The Ministry 
went into some detail in its publication. Due to the 
serious drop in foreign trade, especially in importations, 
customs receipts were forty-four per cent below what had 
been expected, a drop of 672,000,000 francs. The turn- 
over tax fell below budgetary estimates by 240,000,000 
francs, and the indirect taxes by 119,000,000 francs. 


Canadian Financiers and Industrialists—A pamphlet 
issued by Harry Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, attacking financial and industrial interests, so 
aroused capitalists and big corporations that they threat- 
ened libel action against the Government. Mr. Stevens 
subsequently stated that he regretted the dissemination of 
the pamphlet, which was an address before a “ study 
club,” and was not intended for general distribution. 
Prime Minister Bennett confiscated the copies remaining 
in the Trade and Commerce offices. The data published 
in the pamphlet were gathered from an inquiry into Can- 
adian business practices, begun by Mr. Stevens last 
January. His committee made such revelations before 
Parliament that it was reconstituted as a Royal Commis- 
sion and ordered to present a report before the next 
session of Parliament. Mr. Stevens, in his utterances 
published this August, charged, according to the New 
York Times, that “ unscrupulous financiers and business 
men had exploited Canada’s consuming public, starved her 
producers, sweated her workmen, * gouged * her pulp and 
paper and other industries, and had left the country faced 
with a choice of reform: dictatorship or revolution.” He 
alleged that packing concerns, having the most prosperous 
years, paid “outrageous and scandalous prices” to the 
beef producers. In the needle, boot-and-shoe, and furni- 
ture trades, he claimed, the workers are being paid sweat- 
shop wages, and instanced that 40,000 employes of the 
needle trade received four to nine dollars a week. Mr. 
Stevens’ strictures were variously interpreted, by some as 
a demand for a “ New Deal,” by others as a bid for 
leadership in the Conservative party, and by still other 
observers as the beginning of a new group outside of the 
Conservative party. 


Irish Unity Talks.—There was another resurgence of 
discussion, both in Northern Ireland and the Free State, 
as to the possible basis of union between the six and the 
twenty-six counties. Business men in both sections 
claimed continual annoyance and obstruction because of 
the boundary customs. The northern counties have long 
been dissatisfied with the present arrangement of a sep- 
arate government and parliament because of the high 
cost of administration. While the majority, in the event 
of a change, would prefer to return to government from 
London, a strong minority would advocate union with the 
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Free State, under proper guarantees. Northern Ireland 
has definitely disagreed to any proposal that would cut it 
off from Great Britain, and has condemned the trend of 
the De Valera Government toward complete independence 
from the Crown. 


Chaco War Complications.—After a lull in fighting 
on all Chaco fronts the Paraguayans on August 2 began 
a new attack in the Cafiada Chile sector. The fatalities 
were reported to be high. The situation was complicated 
by an announcement that Chile was withdrawing her 
envoy from Asuncion. This move was based on criticisms 
in the Paraguayan press implying the want of neutrality 
on Chile’s part in affording aid to Bolivia. It was under- 
stood that the United States had offered its good offices 
to reconcile the misunderstanding between Chile and 
Paraguay. Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay were also 
urgent in endeavoring to stave off a diplomatic break. 
Meanwhile Bolivia protested the League of Nations’ 
negotiations with the nations of the world for an arms 
embargo. The League had reported that Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Jugoslavia had recently indicated their readi- 
ness to join the embargo. Practically all of the arms- 
manufacturing countries had subscribed or promised to 
observe the embargo which affects both Paraguay and 
solivia. 


Colombia President Inaugurated—On August 7 
Alfonso Lopez was inaugurated President of Colombia. 
His inaugural address promised active cooperation with all 
countries, particularly those of the Western Hemisphere. 
He made a strong appeal to all political parties to unite 
for national reconstruction. The new Cabinet consists of 
Luis Cano, Minister of the Interior; Carlos Uribe 
Echeverri, Finance; Carlos Lozano, Education; Marco 
Auli, Agriculture; Benjamin Herrera, Posts; Cesar 
Garcia Alvarez, Public Works, and Leon Cruz Santos, 
Industries. Cano and Herrera are newspaper men; 
Echeverri, the present Minister at Rio de Janeiro; Santos, 
President of the Banco Agricola. Roberto Arbelaez and 
Alberto Pumarejo remain Foreign Minister and War 
Minister repectively. 


Japan’s Foreign Policy.—The Japanese Government 
recently started negotiations among the Powers with the 
hope that definite steps might be taken to end the chaotic 
conditions in China. This changed attitude of Japan’s 
Foreign Office towards China was brought about by the 
belief that cooperation with the interested nations of the 
world in the affairs of China will aid Japan’s international 
trade and create good will. The Foreign Office at Tokyo 
declared that Japan is ready to recede from the “ hands-off 
China” policy enunciated last Spring provided other 
Powers will help her restore China to peace and stability. 


Japan’s Trade Gains.—American manufacturers and 
Filipino politicians were worried over the change in the 
complexion of their trade which has recently gone to 
Japanese exporters of cheap goods. 


Americans were dis- 
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tressed over the loss of a flourishing market, while the 
Filipinos feared retaliation from the United States when 
they apply for modification of the present economic 
arrangement between the two countries. Since the Philip- 
pines are essentially a price and not a quality market, the 
Japanese have governed themselves accordingly, utilizing 
every means to reduce the retail cost. According to 
official reports the causes which led to the loss of Ameri- 
can trade with the islands were: (1) American hap- 
hazard merchandising ; (2) the operations of the N.R.A. 
which raised the prices of American goods; (3) the strike 
of longshoremen on the Pacific coast. 


Japan Rejects Navy Cuts.—The proposal of the 
United States Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swanson 
that the naval Powers agree to a twenty-per-cent naval 
reduction, involving all categories, received prominent 
mention in the Tokyo newspapers. They likewise printed 
lengthy statements from Japanese naval experts indicating 
that the plan was entirely unacceptable to the island 
Empire. They agreed with Premier Keisuke Okada that 
reduction was most desirable, but not an equal percentage 
for all Powers. A few days later the Japanese navy 
submitted its budget demands for 714,720,000 yen ($214,- 
416,000), a $68,000,000 increase over the current fund. 


Estimates for the army were reduced. 


Struggle for Mexican Youth.—General Calles, at 
Guadalajara in July, emphasized the view of the Revolu- 
tionary party toward the youth of Mexico. They must, 
he said, “wrest youth from the claws of the clergy,” 
“the child and the youth belong to the community . . . 
and it is the Revolution that has the obligation of doing 
away with prejudices and developing the new national 
soul. . . . For this reason I urge all the Governments in 
the Republic, all the authorities and all the revolutionary 
elements, that they go into whatever fields it may be 
necessary to go, because the child and the youth must 
belong to the Revolution.” Father Romero’s “ Spiritual 
Campaign for Mexican Children,” organized to counter- 
act such attacks, received the approval of the Holy Father, 
which was communicated in a letter from Cardinal Pacelli, 
written some time ago but only recently made public. 





Next week, Elizabeth Jordan, in her monthly 
article, will attempt to list the ten worst plays of 
the past season, and her reasons for the sad 
decision in each case. 

On August 25, the Canadians will celebrate the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of their coun- 
try. R. Cadwallader will tell the story in his 
article, “ Jacques Cartier, 1534-1934.” 

In a further instalment of “ How It Is Done,” 
Hilaire Belloc will take up the case of “ John 
Hawkins, Pirate and Slave Trader,” and show 
history has been falsified in his case. 

Gerhard Hirschfeld will recount the situation 
that now confronts Hitler in Germany, in the 
article, “Germany after Hindenburg.” 

















